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INDIAN    HUNTING  BUFFALO. 


0 


HUNTING  BUFFALO.  carts  Or  wagons  with   ox-teams  were  used  in 

'  crossing  the  vast  plains  between    Salt  Lake 
NE  of  the  most  exciting  and   interesting      Valley  and  the  Missouri  River,  was  the  buffalo 
experiences  of  early  days,  when    hand-      hunt.     When  their  home  was  first  invaded  by 
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the  white  man,  these  animals  abounded  in 
such  vast  numbers  and  were  so  fearless  of 
hunters  that  it  was  considered  no  very  great 
triumph  to  kill  one  or  more.  Too  frequently, 
in  fact,  sport  more  than  necessity  prompted 
the  slaughter,  and  thus  the  immense  herds 
which  might  have  been  a  source  of  great  ben- 
efit today  to  the  people,  had  they  been  prop- 
erly protected,  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
this  valuable  beast  has  ceased  to  exist  in  its 
wild  state. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  trains  of  home- 
seekers  started  on  their  westward  journey  that 
the  buffalo  learned  to  avoid  their  camps,  and 
then  it  became  a  matter  of  considerable  mo- 
ment to  succeed  in  bringing  down  one  of 
these  fleet,  powerful  creatures.  Many  of  the 
hunters  among  the  early  Saints  chased  the 
buffalo  for  miles  and  miles,  and  then  were 
compelled  to  return  to  camp  with  no  evidence 
of  success  in  the  race.  Some  of  the  big  bulls 
had  hides  which  seemed  to  be  impenetrable 
to  the  bullets  of  a  revolver,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  skillful  shooting  that  a  tender 
spot  could  be  reached. 

At  this  sport  the  Indians  became  very  ex- 
pert, and  so  persistent  were  they  when  follow- 
ing an  animal  which  they  had  selected  that  it 
was  seldom  they  ceased  to  follow  him  to  his 
death.  In  those  early  times  the  red  skins  had 
no  guns,  and  it  was  upon  bows  and  arrows 
that  they  depended  for  success  in  the  hunt. 
In  the  use  of  these  weapons  they  were  very 
expert,  and  with  a  horse  at  full  speed  their 
aim  was  very  true. 

Our  engraving  represents  an  Indian  en- 
gaged in  the  chase.  The  position  he  has 
taken  on  the  side  of  his  horse  is  that  which  is 
generally  assumed  in  time  of  battle — he  makes 
the  body  of  his  horse  his  shield.  Wilh 
nothing  but  a  string  in  the  mouth  of  his  ani- 
mal to  guide  or  check  him,  the  native  hunter 
will  follow  steadily  along  by  the  object  of  his 
attack  until  the  monstrous  critter  falls  dead. 
If,  then,  food  is  lacking  in  the  wigwams  of 
himself  and  companions,  the  most  of  the 
beast  is  loaded  and  conveyed  to  camp ;  other- 
wise the  valuable  hide  and  choicest  pieces  are 


procured  and  the  carcass  is  left  for  the  wolves 
or  the  birds  of  the  air  to  devour. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  buffalo  has  so  nearly 
approached  extinction.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
convinced  that  it  would  not  be  a  profitable 
industry  to  raise  these  animals,  as  one  gen- 
tleman has  said  he  proposes  to  do  in  some 
part  of  our  Territory. 


THE  JUDICIARY   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

^IpHE  attainment  of  justice  in  the  courts  of 
f^  the  land  today,  is  beset  with  techni- 
calities that  present  many  advantages  to  the 
evil  "doer  ;  many  times  do  we  hear  of  a  cul- 
prit adjudged  guilty  by  the  popular  voice, 
from  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case, 
preserved  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  he  has 
broken,  by  the  devices  of  cunning  criminal 
lawyers,  who  have  learned  to  play  upon  the 
technicalities  of  the  law,  with  so  skilled  a 
hand  as  to  work  the  postponement  of  the  fall 
of  the  legal  ax  indefinitely;  or  secure  their 
client's  clear  escape  from  the  just  penalty  of 
their  evil  deeds. 

While  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of 
the  innocent  should  prevail  in  accord  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  better  that  the  guilty 
escape  than  the  innocent  should  suffer,  still 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  law  or  perhaps 
more  justly  its  administration,  is  void  of 
working  the  good  designed,  and  therefore  the 
spirit  of  the  age  demands  a  more  safe  way  of 
securing  justice. 

Again  the  decisions  of  our  judges  lack 
force  and  acceptance  with  the  public  mind, 
unless  bolstered  up  with  burdensome  quota- 
tions of  decisions  rendered  by  master  minds 
of  the  past  in  which  the  same  principles  now 
in  question  in  the  present  case,  were  involved, 
and  the  shelves  of  the  student  of  law  groan 
under  the  weight  of  their  calf-bound  volumes, 
at  a  cost  of  from  one  to  three  thousand 
dollars. 

Thus  the  decisions  of  our  courts  become 
burdensome  to  read  on  account  of  the  quota- 
tions of  precedents.    The  equities  of  a   case 
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may  be  easy  of  discovery  to  the  common 
mind,  but  when  so  discovered,  custom  and 
rule  have  made  the  demand  that  the  decision 
shall  be  corroborated  by  quotations  from  de- 
cisions of  the  past,  which  need  much  learned 
research  and  labor  to  seek  for  these  now 
necessary  adjuncts,  for  the  reception  of  a 
decision  by  the  legal  minds  of  the  day. 

That  the  precedents  of  the  past  should 
have  their  full  bearing  and  weight  in  the 
meting  out  of  justice  I  admit,  but  this  deep 
research,  it  seems  to  me,  should  have  been 
made  by  the  law-makers  themselves,  and  the 
current  application  of  the  law  to  the  living 
issues  between  disputants,  dealt  out  according 
to  the  law  emanating  from  that  body.  It 
would  be  less  expensive  and  of  easier  applica- 
tion, if  custom  had  not  made  it  prevalent  for 
the  pleaders  or  attorneys  of  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, in  their  arguments  before  our  courts,  to 
go  back  of  the  law,  as  given  by  our  legisla- 
tors, to  those  grand  principles,  which  should 
have  been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  legis- 
lative body  in  its  determination  of  what  the 
law  should  be. 

Peradventure,  such  a  procedure  would  come 
in  contact  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  or  call 
for  their  action  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  laws  as  they  should  leave  the  hands  of  the 
makers,  and  prior  to  their  application  in  the 
courts.  For  lack  ofknowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  I  cannot  enter  upon  even  a  slight  review 
of  the  grand  fundamental  truths  upon  which 
our  laws  are  based.  But  with  all  the  weight 
of  human  wisdom  which  has  been  employed 
in  the  past,  in  framing  wise  and  judicious 
laws  for  the  welfare  of  society,  enough  is 
realized  by  the  commonly  intelligent  mind  to 
show  that  the  obtaining  of  justice  through 
the  courts  of  our  land  is  beset  with  difficulties 
that  should  not  exist.  This  cannot  be  denied, 
and  this  fact  must  be  acknowledged,  when  we 
realize  that  no  poor  man  can  engage  the  ser- 
vices of  that  lawyer,  whose  renown  and 
acunien  are  only  purchased  at  prices  so  far 
beyond  the  poor  man's  reach,  that  he  suc- 
cumbs to  defeat  for  lack    of  money  to  pur- 


chase the  expensive  agent,  who  has  learned  to 
successfully  dispossess  the  blind  goddess  of 
her  sword.  Cheap  bread  and  cheap  wool  has 
been  the  cry,  and  now  the  cry  goes  forth  for 
cheaper  laws  or  the  cheaper  administration 
thereof 

Precedents  should  not  be  neglected  ;  all 
history  is  a  precedent  for  our  reading  and 
action  ;  the  truly  wise  will  learn  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  Precedents  with  some 
may  become  burdensome,  afflicting  the  mind 
with  a  jealousy,  creating  a  war  with  the  idea, 
that  only  the  minds  of  the  past  were  capable 
of  grasping  intricate  truths;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  necessity  for  its  existence,  for  the 
conclusions  of  the  fathers,  original  with  them, 
may  be  original  with  their  sons.  Still  the 
grand  prototype,  Jesus,  declared  He  wrought 
under  the  rule  of  precedents,  for  said  He,  "  I 
do  nothing  but  what  I  have  seen  my  Father 
do." 

While  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun,  still  to  us,  new  issues  arise 
(new  to  this  generation  at  least)  out  of  the 
new  processes  through  which  society  is  pass- 
ing and  being  built  up,  we  witness  new  and 
varied  claims  arise. 

Solomon  dealt  wisely,  in  the  case  of  the 
rival  claims  of  the  mothers  to  the  living  child; 
no  precedent  governed  him  in  his  action, 
unless  he  had  on  the  shelves  of  his  library, 
the  volume  of  Chinese  history,  containing  an 
account  of  a  similar  case,  met  by  the  same 
action  on  the  part  of  a  Chinese  worthy  who,  it 
is  said,  flourished  in  the  celestial  empire  long 
before  Solomon  was  born.  No  matter  whether 
he  had  the  book  in  his  library  or  not  his  judg- 
ment and  action  were  effective  in  bringing  out 
the  truth  pertaining  to  the  case  in  hand. 

The  procedure  laid  down  for  the  rule  and 
guidance  of  the  members  of  the  Church  ot 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  in  matters 
of  jurisprudence,  although  so  simple,  are 
grand  in  their  effectiveness,  accessible  equally 
to  rich  and  poor  alike,  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
modesty  of  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  as 
against  the  learned  and  proud  legal  lights  of 
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this  degenerate  age,  the  judicial  procedure 
of  the  Church  might  be  recommended  as  con- 
taining the  key  to  all  disputes  arising  between 
all  members  of  the  human  family ;  and  in- 
deed, in  spite  of  the  scorn  of  the  world,  I 
make  bold  to  declare  that  it  contains  all  the 
essentials  to  secure  the  individual  rights  of 
man  or  of  nations. 

The  rights  involved  in  the  possession  of  a 
continent  are  the  same  involved  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  ten  acre  farm.  The  Geneva 
award,  in  which  was  involved  great  issues 
between  the  two  greatest  powers  of  earth,  was 
settled  by  arbitration,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  procedure  of  the 
High  Councils  of  the  Church. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  though  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  Church  judicature  may  be,  they 
are  based  upon  the  precedents  of  the  past. 
"  First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  "Let 
not  the  sun  go  down  on  thy  wrath,"  ring  in 
the  ears  of  him  who  has  offended  his  brother. 
These  simple  precedents,  need  no  calf  hide  to 
cover  them,  yet  how  effectively  they  point  to 
the  proper  action  to  be  pursued  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  wrong  committed  ! 

The  primary  rule  of  gospel  jurisprudence 
is  to  try  the  reconciliation  "  between  him  and 
thee  alone  ;"  if  that  fails,  the  kind  offices  of 
the  teacher  are  then  available.  (Sfi-  Doc. 
and  Cov.  Sec.  20,  verses  jj,  j4,  jj.)  In  this 
office  there  exists  the  grandest  opportunities 
for  men  to  distinguish  themselves  and  add 
lustre  to  their  names,  if  in  this  position  of 
mediator  and  the  grand  office  of  peacemaker, 
they  have  power  to  heal  the  cruel  wounds  in 
the  hearts  of  their  brethren  and  reconcile  them 
again. 

Upon  the  failure  of  brethren  to  settle  a 
matter  in  dispute  between  them,  it  is  the  duty 
of  either  of  them  to  visit  the  other,  taking 
with  him  the  teacher,  or  the  teachers  of  both 
parties  may  be  present,  whose  duty  and  high 
privilege  it  is  to  act  as  mediators  and  peace- 
makers. They  are  not  a  court  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  they  hear  no  testimony,  they  have 
no  judicial  or  executive  power  in  the  least, 
but  they   have  a  grander,   higher  privilege  : 


that  of  the  persuader  to  right,  the  peace- 
maker. In  this  position,  humble  though  it 
may  generally  be  esteemed,  lie  opportunities 
for  the  play  of  a  power  born  of  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  rights  of  society 
springing  from  a  love  of  one's  kind. 

I  once  heard  it  advanced  as  an  objection 
against  a  High  Councillor  occupying  his  seat 
that  he  held  the  position  of  presiding  teacher 
of  the  ward  in  which  he  resided ;  to  which 
the  president  of  the  High  Council  responded, 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  Elder  in  question 
would  win  more  lustre  in  the  position  of 
teacher  and  reconciler  of  the  brethren  than 
in  helping  to  render  a  decision  binding  its 
observance  with  a  penalty. 

There  is  much  of  truth  in  this  idea,  for  in 
the  performance  of  a  right  act,  under  the 
force  of  an  attached  penalty  (no  matter  how 
gently  or  forcibly  that  power  exerts  its  influ- 
ence) the  free  will  and  the  free  exercise  of  the 
mind  are  more  or  less  intruded  upon. 

[TO    BE   CONTINUED.] 


AN  ARTIST  SURPRISED. 

fHE  following  good  story  is  told  of  Mr. 
Gillott,  a  wealthy  English  art  collector 
of  Birmingham.  One  day,  a  roughly  clad, 
farmer-looking  man  called  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Turner,  the  eminent  painter,  and  was 
met  at  the  door  by  the  servant. 

"  Is  Mr.  Turner  in?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  " — 

"Well,  I  want  to  see  him." 

"  He  will  see  no  one,  sir.  He  is  very  busy, 
and  cannot  be  disturbed." 

"Oh,  he'll  see  me,"  and  the  stalwart 
stranger  pushed  by  the  astonished  servant 
man,  and  coolly  walked  into  the  hall. 

"Show  me  where  Mr.  Turner's  room  is. 
I'll  go  and  find  him." 

Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  intruder, 
and  thoroughly  intimidated  by  his  impudence, 
the  servant  pointed  to  the  studio  door  above 
the  stairs. 

Up  went  the  visitor  with  as  much  assurance 
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as  if  the  house  were  his  own,  and  the  next 
instant  the  great  painter  was  startled  at  his 
work  by  a  loud  and  hearty  knock.  There 
was  a  silent  pause,  and  then  the  knock  "was 
repeated  with  greater  emphasis.  Presently 
the  do'or  opened,  just  a  crack,  and  very  slowly. 
The  face  of  the  artist  looked  out  and  frowned. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Turner?" 

"Yes,  sir.     What  do  you  wish?  " 

Mr.  Turner  was  evidently  more  surprised 
and  annoyed  than  his  servant  had  been  at  the 
sight  of  the  burly  rustic  (as  the  stranger 
seemed)  standing  there  at  his  threshold. 

"I  want  to  see  you  and  talk  with  you  a 
few  minutes." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  attend  to  you,  sir.  I 
am  intensely  occupied,  and  cannot  be  hin- 
dered in  my  work." 

"Oh,  but  I've  come  over  a  hundred  miles 
on  purpose  to  see  you.  Mr.-  Turner,  I  want 
to  show  you  some  pictures  that  I've  brought 
from  Birmingham,"  said  the  farmer-looking 
man,  taking  something  out  of  his  pocket  and 
moving  a  step  nearer. 

"  I  have  no  acquaintance  in  Birmingham, 
and  I  have  no  time  to  look  at  your  pictures," 
said  Turner,  decidedly. 

The  rough  stranger  was  not  to  be  repulsed, 
however.  He  quietly  unfolded  his  Birming- 
ham specimens,  and  without  waiting  longer 
for  an  invitation,  he  marched  into  the  studio 
without  one.  What  could  the  great  painter 
do?  He  glanced  at  one  of  the  "pictures," 
which  his  intrusive  visitor  had  flung  down 
upon  a  table.  It  was  a  thousand  pound  Bank 
of  England  note  ! 

"  Here,"  said  the  man,  flinging  down 
another  of  the  same  figures,  on  top  of  the 
first,  "I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to 
look  at  these,  Mr.  Turner.  These  pictures 
are  pretty  well  liked  generally,  I  believe. 
Their  value  as  mere  works  of  art  may  not  be 
so  very  much,  but  their  commercial  value  is 
something,"  and  he  flung  down  a  third  thous- 
and pound  "picture"  on  the  top  of  the 
second. 

By  this  time,  the  amazed  and  mollified 
artist    had    of    course   divined    his    visitor's 


errand,  and  began  to  suspect  who  he  was. 
The  introduction  speedily  followed,  and  after 
a  most  genial  interview,  Mr.  Gillott  went 
away  the  possessor  of  three  of  Turner's  mag- 
nificent paintings,  having  left  an  order  for  a 
fourth. — Ex. 
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The  Fast  Day — Our  Municipal   Election. 


iROBABLY  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing occasions  that  the  Church  has  had 
for  many  years  has  been  the  fast  day 
which  was  set  apart  by  the  First  Presidency 
of  the  Church  to  be  held  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  i88g,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  our  beloved  Prophet,  Joseph  Smith. 
The  announcement  of  the  First  Presidency 
that  this  day  was  to  be  made  a  day  of  fasting 
and  solemn  prayer  was  received  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  with  universal  satisfaction. 
From  all  parts  of  the  land  we  hear  the  best 
of  reports  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  day  was  observed.  The  meeting  houses 
were  crowded  as  never  before,  men,  women 
and  children  all  denying  themselves  the  use 
of  food  for  the  time  mentioned.  It  has  been 
a  subject  of  constant  remark  from  all  quarters, 
how  generally  the  children  joined  in  fasting. 
The  spirit  of  the  occasion  seemed  to  fill  them 
as  well  as  their  parents.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  powerfully  poured  out  upon  the 
people,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  offering  was 
an  acceptable  one  to  the  heavens. 

Our  enemies,  of  course,  deride  us  for  seek- 
ing to  the  Lord.  They  think  such  a  proceed- 
ing entirely  senseless  and  one  that  will  be 
unavailing.  But  not  so  with  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  They  have  proved  the  Lord  times 
without  number,  and  they  know  that  the 
humble,  earnest  prayers  of  the  faithful  have 
power.  The  Lord  hears  and  answers  them, 
and  He  does  not  fail  to  so  shape  events  that 
His  purposes  are  accomplished  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  His  people  is  wrought  out.  Whether 
this  deliverance  come  in  one  form  or  another 
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makes  no  difference  to  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Oar  God  is  allwise.  He  knows  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  and  we  can  trust  Him  impli- 
citly. That  which  might  appear  the  better 
way  to  us  might  be  a  way  that  would  result  in 
injury.  Therefore,  the  proper  course  for 
Latter-day  Saints  is  to  put  their  trust  in  Him, 
knowing  that  He  will  control  everything  in  a 
way  that  will  bring  to  pass  the  greatest  good. 
It  IS  natural  for  human  beings,  when  in 
difficulty  and  surrounded  by  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances, to  form  an  idea  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
like  to  be  extricated  and  to  come  off  triumph- 
ant; and  this  has  proved  a  means  of  disap- 
pointment to  a  great  many  members  of  our 
Church  in  times  that  are  past.  The  Lord  has 
not  saved  them  in  the  manner  that  they  felt 
was  best.  He  has  not  come  up  to  their  ex- 
pectations, and  they  have  not  had  faith 
enough  to  trust  Him  to  the  uttermost.  Now, 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  patience  and  faith 
of  the  Saints  are  tried.  It  is  most  presumptu- 
ous for  man  to  mark  out  the  line  of  deliver- 
ance which  God  shall  adopt.  Man  with  his 
human  knowledge  cannot  possibly  compre- 
hend all  the  influences  that  are  at  work  or  the 
purposes  to  be  accomplished.  Therefore,  if 
he  were  to  have  his  way,  it  would  result, 
doubtless,  in  disaster.  It  is  God  who  is 
building  His  kingdom,  and  not  man.  He 
will  have  all  the  glory,  and  no  man  will  be 
able  to  claim  any  credit  for  the  salvation  that 
is  wrought  out. 


There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  in  Salt 
Lake  City  at  the  present  time  in  relation  to  the 
pending  municipal  election.  While  the  Lat- 
ter day  Saints,  or,  in  a  political  sense,  the 
People's  Party,  may  not  be  as  shrewd  and  full 
of  devices  as  their  opponents,  they  have  taken 
hold  of  political  matters  with  a  great  deal  of 
zeal  and  devotion.  They  will  not  descend  to 
the  low  methods  too  frequently  indulged  in  to 
carry  elections;  but  they  evince  a  determina- 
tion to  do  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  their 
rights  by  fair  means  and  by  taking  a  course 


that  every  honest  man  can  approve  of.  We 
must  necessarily  leave  a  large  margin  for  the 
Lord.  After  the  people  have  done  all  they 
can,-  then  they  can  trust  in  Him  to  do  the 
rest.  Even  if  the  honest  efforts  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  should  not  succeed  in  carrying 
the  election,  they  will  have  nothing  to 
reproach  themselves  with.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  every  trick  and  stratagem  that  can  be 
used  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  the  control  of  this  city  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Some  of  our  opponents 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  determined 
to  carry  this  election  "by  hook  or  by  crook." 
This  is  no  idle  statement.  They  have  every- 
thing in  their  hands.  The  grossest  frauds  can 
be  perpetrated  and  the  people  be  robbed  of 
their  rights,  if  their  opponents  desire  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  not  thus  conspire.  But  this  should  not 
weaken  the  efforts  or  in  the  least  discour- 
age the  people.  It  may  be  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  test  the  wicked  in  this  manner.  Judg- 
ment cannot  come  upon  any  people  till  they 
have  committed  deeds  which  merit  punish- 
ment. It  is  when  the  cup  of  iniquity  is  full 
that  judgment  comes  swiftly. 

Two  results  are  being  accomplished  at  the 
present  time  in  this  Territory.  First,  the 
Latter-day  Saints  are  being  tested;  their  faith 
is  being  put  to  the  proof.  Second,  men  and 
women  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  are 
also  being  tested,  as  well  as  officials  and  those 
who  stand  in  high  places  in  the  government. 
In  this  sense  all  men  are  on  trial.  We  are  all 
engaged  in  sowing  seed,  so  to  speak,  which 
will,  sooner  or  later,  bring  forth  the  harvest. 
Those  who  do  right  and  maintain  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
future.  It  is  safe  for  them.  But  those  who  do 
wrong  in  any  form  will  reap  bitterness.  It  is 
as  sure  to  come  to  such  charicters  as  that  the 
sowing  of  bad  seed  brings  forth  a  bad  crop. 

Personally,  I  have  felt  very  calm  and  undis- 
turbed in  my  feelings  concerning  all  that  has 
taken  place.  I  have  been  led  to  wonder 
sometimes  at  the  serenity  of  my  mind  in 
regard  to  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs.     I 
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have  not  felt  the  least  discouraged,  neither 
has  any  gloomy  feeling  entered  my  mind.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  general  feeling  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints.  So  far  as  I  associate 
with  the  leading  Elders  and  the  people  this  is 
my  observation.  There  is  not  any  feeling  of 
apprehension  apparent.  A  calm  reliance  in 
the  Lord  and  His  power  to  save  seems  to  be 
the  general  feeling.  This  is  very  comforting, 
because  it  is  not  what  the  adversary  of  our 
souls  desires.  He  would  like  to  threaten  and 
frighten  us  and  make  us  miserable.  If  he 
could  only  scare  the  Latter-day  Saints  into 
the  belief  that  some  terrible  things  were  going 
to  happen,  and  create  alarm  in  their  breasts 
— an  alarm  which  would  cause  them  to  cast 
about  for  deliverance  in  some  direction  not 
pointed  out  by  the  Lord — he  would  rejoice, 
because  this  is  the  spirit  that  he  possesses  and 
with  which  he  fills  the  breasts  of  his  followers. 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  know  that  God  lives, 
and  especially  to  know  that  He  hears  and 
answers  prayer.  This  is  a  great  gift  which 
God  has  given  to  His  people. 

The  Editor. 


SKETCHES    FROM  THE  SAMOAN 
ISLANDS. 


The  Religion  of  the  People. 

MISSIONARIES  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  first  came  to  Samoa  in  1830. 
They  found  the  Samoans  had  a  mild  form 
of  idolatry,  the  character  of  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  explain  at  present.  The  mission- 
aries were  entertained  by  the  King,  Maleatoa, 
who  soon  adopted  the  faith  of  his  guests. 
The  people  followed  the  example  of  their  king, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  years  until  practically 
the  whole  nation  was  enrolled  as  members. 
The  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Samoan 
language  and  printed  by  the  above-mentioned 
society  in  England,  and  sold  to  the  people  at 
a  reasonable  figure.  Hymn  books  followed, 
with  other  works  suitable  for  Sunday  schools 
and  day  schools  ;  a  high  school  was  established 


to  educate  young  Samoans  for  the  ministry. 
Meeting  houses  were  built  in  every  village 
and  hamlet,  and  as  perfect  and  complete  a 
religious  organization  established  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  Polynesia. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  admired  and 
commended  in  the  labors  of  these  mission- 
aries among  the  races  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  while,  of  course,  they  teach  many  errors, 
and  lack  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  its  fullness 
with  which  we  are  blessed,  yet  we  can  speak 
well  of  the  good  they  do,  and  also  exercise 
charity  for  their  mistakes  so  long  as  they  are 
sincere  in  their  belief  and  do  the  best  they 
know  how. 

Sometime  after  ihe  London  Mission  Society 
got  a  good  footing  here,  the  Wesleyans  sent 
missionaries  and  got  some  to  follow  them, 
but  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few. 
Then  the  Catholics  came,  and  after  consider- 
able opposition  from  the  London  mission, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  footing,  and  now  they 
have  converts  in  nearly  every  village.  As 
they  all  try  to  do  the  people  good  the  natives 
seem  to  think  one  church  as  good  as  another, 
and  it  is  quite  common  for  one  part  of  the 
family  to  belong  to  one  church  and  the  other 
part  to  another. 

There  is  one  beautiful  custom  that  the 
London  Mission  Society  has  taught  the 
Samoans,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak,  and  that 
is  their  morning  and  evening  family  prayers. 
Just  at  dark  and  before  partaking  of  supper, 
the  family  comes  together  in  the  house  for 
evening  prayers.  A  bright  fire  is  made  with 
cocoanut  shells  by  which  the  one-roomed 
house  is  filled  with  light  in  every  part.  The 
father,  with  hymn-book  and  Bible  before  him, 
calls  his  family  to  order  and  gives  out  a  hymn 
to  be  sung.  Every  one,  from  ihe  little  two- 
year-old  to  the  old  grandmother,  joins  in  the 
hymn  of  praise.  Then  the  head  of  the  family 
reads  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  after  which 
prayer  is  offered.  The  same  is  done  in  the 
morning  at  or  before  sunrise.  The  custom  is 
so  universal  upon  Samoa,  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
dark  one  instinctively  listens  for  the  singing 
to   begin   all   through  the  village.      It  is  not 
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uncommon  to   hear  several  families  in   close 
proximity  singing  at  the  same  time. 

By  this  custom  every  member  is  present  at 
family  prayers,  for  in  the  evening  they  attend 
to  their  devotions  just  before  supper,  when  all 
are  present  and  wide  awake,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing before  any  of  them  leave  the  house. 
Singing  so  frequently  makes  them  so  con- 
versant with  their  hymns  that  they  know  them 
by  heart,  while  reading  their  Bibles  makes 
them  familiar  with  the  word  of  God. 

How  beautiful  this  custom  would  be  if 
carried  out  in  every  home  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  !  I  know  we  are  a  praying  people,  but 
family  prayers  are  too  often  left  until  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  are  in  bed 
and  asleep,  or  until  the  family  is  scattered 
some  to  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associations, 
some  to  night  school  and  others  probably  to 
the  theatre  or  dance,  so  that  it  is  seldom  all  are 
present  at  prayer  time.  How  seldom,  too,  do 
we  hear  a  song  of  praise  sung,  or  the  word  of 
the  Lord  read  at  family  devotions.  The 
Lord  has  said  in  our  day  "  The  song  of  the 
heart  is  a  prayer  unto  me,"  and  surely  at  no 
time  is  it  more  appropriate  than  when  a 
family  meets  to  offer  up  their  thanks  to  the 
Lord  for  His  protection  during  the  day,  or  in 
the  morning,  to  thank  Him  for  His  care 
during  the  night  while  they  slept,  and  to  ask 
for  His  Spirit  to  guide  through  the  coming 
day.  It  calms  the  spirit,  softens  the  heart, 
and  unites  the  feelings  so  that  all  can  bow 
before  the  Lord  in  an  appropriate  frame  of 
mind  to  ask  for,  and  receive  His  blessings. 

If  our  heavenly  Father  was  approached  in 
the  right  way  night  and  morning  in  every 
family  circle  of  the  Sxints  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  increase  of  faith  would  be  the  result,  prayer 
would  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  daily 
family  routine  as  supper  and  lireakfast.  God 
would  be  honored  and  have  an  abiding  place 
in  that  home,  and  from  the  cradle  up,  child- 
ren would  learn  to  lean  upon  the  Lord  for 
daily  comfort  and  support. 

If  such  were  the  case,  surely  we  would  not 
have  so  many  rough  swearing  boys  in  our 
midst,  for  a  child  that  has  been  led  before  the 


Lord  twice  a  day  in  peaceful  family  prayer 
cannot  take  His  name  in  vain  nor  break  His 
commandments  lightly  in  maturer  years. 

/.  H.  D. 


THE  ARCTIC   EXPLORERS. 

[conch  DED    FROM    PAGE    25.] 

''PHE  Corvin  sailed  through  Behring  strait 
1  and,  after  touching  near  Herald  island, 
made  her  way  northward  to  Wrangell  Sound 
where  the  Jeannctte  had  intended  to  winter, 
but  found  not  a  trace  of  the  ship  or  the  party. 
A  second  expedition  made  by  the  Corvin  in 
the  following  year  met  with  no  better  result. 
The  public  by  this  time  were  fully  alarmed, 
and  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  various 
routes  to  search  for  the  lost  explorers;  each  of 
these  returned  without  having  discovered  any 
traces.  It  will  be  as  well  now,  perhaps,  to 
return  to  the  Jcanneftc  and  follow  the  events 
related  in  De  Long's  record.  The  delay  of 
the  Jeannette  in  searching  for  Nordenskiold 
proved  fatal  to  her  purpose  of  reaching  Wran- 
gell Sound  for  a  winter  security.  On  the 
sixth  day  following  the  departure  from  Cape 
Serdze  Kamen,  the  ship  was  beginning  to  be 
closed  off  by  the  remorseless  pack.  De 
Long's  only  hope  now  was  to  be  able  to  reach 
Herald  island  for  the  winter  quarters. 

The  Jeanucttf  worked  hard  to  force  her  way 
through  wherever  a  crack  or  narrow  opening 
showed  itself,  and  by  backing  and  ramming 
managed  to  make  some  progress,  though  in 
places  the  ice  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 
At  length  she  was  brought  up  against  solid  ice 
and  wedged  firmly  in  between  the  floes. 
September  13th,  Lieut.  Chipp,  Engineer 
Melville  and  others  started  out  on  a  floe  with 
a  sled  drawn  by  eight  dogs  to  attempt  a  land- 
ing on  Herald  island,  as  De  Long  still  fondly 
hoped  that  he  might  find  harbor  for  the 
winter.  The  party  returned  without  having 
met  with  any  success,  as  no  place  was  seen 
which  offered  any  protection  for  a  vessel.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Jcaiinette  was  still 
held    between    the    floes  as  in   a   vise,  heeled 
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over  five  degrees,  and  drifting  with  the  pack. 
In  four  days  the  drift  was  twenty  degrees  to 
the  north.  Herald  island  had  completely 
disappeared.  Again  the  drift  changed  to  the 
south-west,  and  the  island  was  seen  bearing 
south  south-east.  Several  times  the  island 
was  lost  sight  of  but  reappeared  with  the 
change  in  the  drift.  In  November  a  crack 
occurred  in  the  floe  and  the  Jcaunettc  was  set 
adrift.  She  floated  about  forty  miles  and 
then  brought  up  in  some  loose  ice  and  was 
froze  in  solid  again. 

On  January  15th  the  floe  cracked  and 
opened  about  twenty  feet.  On  the  19th 
there  was  a  loud  noise  as  of  the  cracking  of 
the  ship's  frame,  the  wind  suddenly  shifted, 
the  ice  began  to  move,  and  the  ship  received 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  groaning  and 
grinding  floes.  Presently  two  streams  of 
water  an  inch  in  diameter  began  to  flow  in 
through  the  filling  which  had  been  put  in 
below  the  berth  deck,  and  the  water  soon 
stood  thirty-six  inches  in  the  fore  hold.  The 
deck  pumps  were  at  once  rigged  and  manned 
ai;d  the  steam  pump  set  to  work.  An  attempt 
to  cut  out  the  ice  under  the  bow  by  digging 
away  some  of  the  pieces  which  had  been  piled 
up  served  only  to  bring  the  water  over  the 
ice  beneath,  which  by  freezing  put  a  stop  to 
the  work.  Thus  De  Long  found  himself  with 
a  disabled  and  leaking  ship,  with  constantly 
diminishing  coal  pile  and  supplies,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
Siberian  settlement.  The  night  of  the  Arctic 
regions  had  given  to  the  ship's  company  the 
usual  ill-health,  but  when  the  sun  appeared  on 
the  26th,  their  spirits  were  restored.  On  the 
6th  of  February,  upon  measuring  the  thick- 
ness of  the  floe  it  was  found  another  had 
shoved  in  under  it,  which  gave  De  Long 
reason  to  think  that  the  control  of  the  leak 
had  been  due  to  the  floes  underlying  the  ship. 
To  this  record  De  Long's  journal  added  the 
sadly  prophetic  words:  "If  this  be  the  case 
we  shall  have  our  hands  full  at  the  breaking 
up."  At  the  commencement  of  spring  the 
ship  began  to  drift  with  the  ice,  and  before 
the  end  of  May  the  log  was  headed:     "One 


hundred  and  ninety  miles  northward  of  Herald 
island."  For  more  than  nine  months  the 
ship  had  been  driven  here  and  there  at  the 
will  of  the  winds.  During  the  remainder  of 
summer  the  monotonous  record  of  drift  with- 
out release  from  ice  remained  with  scarcely  a 
variation  from  day  to  day.  Before  the  close 
of  September  the  idea  of  open  water  was 
abandoned,  and  preparations  made  for  a 
second  winter  in  the  pack. 

The  first  break  of  the  monotony  came  in 
May,  1881,  by  the  discovery  of  land,  the 
first  they  had  seen  in  fourteen  months.  On 
the  31st,  estimating  the  distance  to  be  but 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  Engineer  Melville  set 
out  with  five  others  in  a  dog  team  to  visit 
this  island.  They  landed  on  it  June  3rd,  and 
took  possession  for  the  United  States,  naming 
it  Henrietta;  a  cairn  was  built  and  a  record 
placed  within  it  and  after  making  a  brief  ex- 
amination they  returned  to  the  Jeannetle. 
These  discoveries  were  to  be  the  only  fruits 
of  the  long,  weary  months.  On  June  12th, 
the  ice  around  the  ship  was  broken  up  in 
immense  masses,  and  she  was  set  free  by  a 
split  in  the  floe  on  a  line  with  her  keel.  The 
next  morning  the  ice  was  grinding  and  crush- 
ing, and  commenced  to  come  in  on  her  side. 
Her  bows  were  thrown  so  high  in  the  air  that, 
looking  down  through  the  water,  the  injury 
to  her  fore-foot  made  the  previous  year  could 
be  plainly  seen.  Orders  were  given  at  once 
to  transfer  stores  and  provisions  to  the  floe, 
and  when  this  was  done  the  ship's  party  made 
their  camp  in  six  tents  on  the  ice,  but  within 
an  hour  were  compelled  to  move  on  account 
of  the  breaking  up  of  their  floe.  The  stores 
and  three  boats  were  shifted  to  another  floe 
piece  and  the  party  again  turned  in,  about 
four  hundred  yards  from  where  the  Jeannette 
was  going  down.  The  next  morning  a  visit 
to  the  place  where  she  was  last  seen  showed 
only  a  signal  chest  and  a  cabin  chair  with 
some  smaller  articles  afloat. 

On  June  i6th,  De  Long  called  all  hands 
and  read  an  order  that  a  start  southward 
would  be  made  on  the  following  day,  the 
march  to  be  made  in  the  night  to  avoid  snow 
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blindness  from  the  intense  light.  They  were 
now  at  the  fearful  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  Siberian  coast  with 
the  prospect  of  the  most  toilsome  of  marches 
over  ice  hummocks,  and  all  the  uncertainties 
of  a  landing,  and  subsequent  journeyings  of 
over  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  Yakoutsk,^  the 
nearest  station.  The  first  mile  and  a  half  were 
made  in  three  hours — an  unpromising  fore- 
cast. The  men  had  to  go  over  the  road 
thirteen  times — seven  times  with  loads  and 
six  times  to  make  the  return  —  thus  travel- 
ing twenty-six  miles  to  make  an  advance  of 
only  two.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  De 
Long  found  that  the  drift  of  the  floe  had  more 
than  neutralized  the  way  covered  by  the  ad- 
vance, that  in  fact  they  had  lost  twenty  seven 
milts  by  the  drift  to  the  northwest,  in  excess 
of  t'-e  march  to  the  south.  This  fact  was  kept 
a  profound  secret  from  the  rest. 

On  July  nth,  a  new  island  was  discovered  : 
upon  which  the  party  encamped  for  several 
days.  After  leaving  the  island  they  made  a 
fair  progress  southward  in  the  boats  until  the 
2oth,  when,  after  drifting  around  the  north 
point  of  Thadden's  island,  they  were  im- 
prisoned for  ten  days.  At  length  the  ice 
opened  and  they  found  themselves  in  navi- 
gable water.  On  September  loth,  the  Asiatic 
coast  was  in  sight,  and  on  the  nth  a  landing 
was  made  on  Swenorski  island.  The  next 
morning  they  were  again  in  the  boats,  and  a 
gale  setting  in  forced  all  hands  in  the  whale- 
boat  to  be  pumping  or  bailing  out  water. 
There  were  thirteen  in  the  boat  with  De 
Long,  seven  with  Lieut.  Chipp,  and  nine 
with  Melville.  The  gale  increasing,  the  boats 
became  separated  and  soon  lost  sight  of  each 
other.  The  next  day  Melville's  boat  entered 
one  of  the  eastern  mouths  of  the  Sena,  and 
pushing  up  the  river  reached,  on  the  26th,  a 
small  village.  After  waiting  here  until  Oct. 
17th,  when  the  ice  became  ready  for  sleigh- 
ing, Lieut.  Danenhauer,  who  was  with  Mel- 
ville's party,  set  out  in  a  dog  team  to  search 
the  coasts  for  the  missing  boats,  but  was 
unable  to  proceed  far  in  any  direction  and 
returntd    without     results.       On    the     29th, 


messengers  came  in  with  the  news  that  they  had 
met  natives  with  deer  sleds  who  had  two  of  the 
men  belonging  to  De  Long's  party  taking 
them  to  Bulun.  The  men  had  written  a  note 
stating  that  De  Long's  party  were  starving 
and  needed  immediate  assistance.  After 
sending  despatches  to  be  forwarded  to 
America,  Melville  at  once  made  preparations 
to  reach  his  suffering  comrades.  A  diligent 
search  of  three  weeks  made  with  great  suffer- 
ing and  exposure  revealed  nothing  of  the 
missing  party,  nor  had  the  natives  heard  of 
them  at  any  of  their  settlements.  Melville 
could  hope  to  do  no  more  until  the  season 
opened.  The  intervening  time  was  spent  in 
forwarding  supplies  to  accessible  points.  At 
length,  in  March,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
men  who  had  last  seen  De  Long's  party,  Mel- 
ville set  out  upon  his  search. 

At  the  Lena  delta  they  found  a  hut  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  party,  and  on  the 
23rd  they  saw  four  poles  lashed  together  and 
protruding  out  of  the  snow.  A  few  hundred 
yards  away  lay  three  bodies,  which  proved  to 
be  De  Long,  Surgeon  Ambler  and  the  ship 
cook.  Near  De  Long  was  his  note  book 
with  the  last  feebly  written  lines  he  had  traced 
as  he  was  dying.  They  recorded  the  deaths 
of  the  entire  party  except  himself  and  the  two 
found  with  him.  It  is  the  most  touching  of 
the  many  tragical  records  of  Arctic  travel.  A 
search  was  made  for  the  other  bodies  and  a 
tomb  being  prepared  on  a  high  bluff  to  the 
southward  they  were  placed  side  by  side  and 
there  left  until  the  action  of  government  pro- 
vided for  their  removal  to  America.  Of 
Lieut.  Chipp's  party  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  though  several  expeditions  were  sent 
out  in  the  search.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
boat  was  swamped  by  the  gale. 

One  other  expedition  closes  the  record  of 
Arctic  exploration  to  the  present  time.  This 
last  had  for  its  object  something  different  than 
those  which  had  already  been  undertaken.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  that  vvhile  the  polar 
regions  offered  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  for  the  investigation  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, the    most   costly  expeditions   yet   sent 
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out  had  done  nothing  more  than  show  the 
wealth  of  untouched  material  which  lay 
within  the  grasp  of  intelligent  enquiry.  A 
scheme  was  therefore  devised  for  establishing 
a  colony  at  some  suitable  point  as  far  north 
as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations.  In  accordance  with  this  idea 
Lieut.  Greely  was  dispatched  to  Lady  Frank- 
lin Bay  with  instructions  to  remain  two  years. 
The  party  comprising  twenty-five  with  officers 
and  men  were  equipped  with  provisions  for 
the  stated  time,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
ships  should  sail  in  the  two  intervening  years 
and  land  stores  at  different  places  along  the 
way  to  provide  for  the  party  when  they  should 
commence  to  retreat  southward.  The  failure 
of  the  ships  to  fulfill  this  important  duty  was 
the  cause  of  the  tragedy  which  followed.  Of 
the  two  ships  which  were  dispatched  in  each 
of  the  following  years,  one  was  blocked  by 
the  ice  and  compelled  to  return,  and  the 
other  was  crushed  by  the  floes;  thus  neither 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  point  at  which 
they  were  expected  to  land  supplies. 

In  the  third  summer  it  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  make  such  arrangements 
for  an  expedition  as  would  ensure  success. 
Three  ships  were  dispatched  to  Smith  Sound 
loaded  with  supplies  and  with  orders  to  leave 
no  means  untried  of  communicating  with 
Greely's  party.  At  last  one  of  these  ships, 
the  Thetis,  reached  Cape  Sufine  in  Kane  sea, 
and  as  she  rounded  a  point  the  figure  of  a 
man  was  seen  standing  on  a  high  ridge  on 
the  shore.  In  answer  to  their  signals  he 
made  his  way  feebly  towards  them.  He  was 
a  ghastly  sight.  His  cheeks  were  hollow,  his 
eyes  wild,  his  hair  and  beard  long  and  matted. 
In  answer  to  their  enquiries  he  led  the  way 
to  a  tent  in  which  lay  six  men  alive,  but 
stupefied  from  cold  and  hunger.  They  were 
all  that  remained  of  Greely's  party.  The 
others  had  died  of  starvation.  With  those 
left  the  effect  of  exposure  and  suffering  had 
gone  so  far  that  for  some  time  their  lives  were 
trembling  in  the  balance.  Greely  was  for 
days  only  half  conscious  and  seemed  to  have 
no    memory  of  the  world  from   which  he    had 


been  so  long  absent,  or  of  the  experiences  he 
had  since  endured.  The  story  of  his  achieve- 
ments was  told  in  the  records  found  near  the 
camp  and  proved  the  claim  of  America  to  the 
honorof  "the  furthest  north."  Thus  is  finished 
the  history  of  Arctic  expedition  to  the  present 
time — and  the  story  of  the  last  expedition  is 
the  story  of  them  all — difficulties  and  dangers 
endured  and  lives  sacrificed  in  the  attempt 
to  wrest  from  her  keeping  the  secrets  of  the 
north.  Whether  the  sum  of  experience  now 
gained  will  deter  further  effort  remains  to  be 
seen.  To  the  scientist  looking  anxiously  to 
the  north  for  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature  held  in  her  keeping,  and  to  others 
whom  ambition  actuates  to  strive  for  the 
honor  of  a  final  achievement  of  discovery, 
there  may  be  a  meaning  and  a  lesson  in  these 
baffled  attempts  which  have  been  carried  on 
through  centuries — a  lesson  which  whispers  of 
"an  appointed  time"  when  the  mountains  of 
ice  shall  blow  down  and  the  last  mysteries  of 
the  universe  be  revealed. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

[CON'CLUDED    FROM    PAGE    27,] 

THEREFORE  Darius,  waiting  quietly  at 
Ecbatana,  nursing  the  hopes  spoken  of, 
was  suddenly  startled  to  learn  that  his  enemy 
was  on  his  track,  and  that  if  he  would  save 
himself  from  being  taken  he  must  fly.  He 
immediately  set  out  with  his  few  followers, 
his  harem,  baggage  and  all  the  treasure  of  the 
city  toward  Hyrkania,  on  the  southeastern 
border  of  the  Caspian  sea.  He  hoped  to 
reach  Baktria,  the  extreme  eastern  province 
of  his  empire,  among  whose  savage  and  war- 
like tribes  he  supposed  he  would  be  compara- 
tively safe  for  a  time  at  least.  Of  his  followers, 
few  in  numbers  even  at  first,  some  dropped 
off  on  the  way,  partly  from  fear,  partly  from 
disgust  at  his  cowardice,  which  they  consider- 
ed to  have  been  the  cause  of  their  defeat. 
Alexander  entered  Ecbatana  just  eight  days 
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after  Darius  had  quitted  it.  He  made  it  his 
principal  northern  capital,  depositing  there 
the  treasure  that  had  been  brought  from  the 
southern  cities,  with  a  garrison  of  7,000  Mace- 
donians under  Harpalus  to  guard  it. 

Joined  here  by  6,000  fresh  Greek  troops, 
he  dismissed  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who 
had  been  with  him  throughout  his  career, 
giving  them  presents  and  sending  them  to 
their  homes.  Having  hurriedly  made  his 
arrangements  he  pursued  after  Darius,  hoping 
to  reach  a  mountain  pass  in  the  extreme 
north-eastern  part  of  Media,  before  the  king. 
He  had  a  great  desire  to  take  Danus  alive, 
knowing  how  much  more  splendid  his  con- 
quest would  appear  to  the  world  if  he  could 
exhibit  the  once  powerful  monarch  in  the 
humbled  condition  of  a  captive. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Caspian  gates  he  found 
that  Darius  had  already  passed  through,  but 
was  informed  by  two  Persian  nobles,  deserters 
from  the  camp  of  the  king,  that  he  was 
dethroned  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  life. 
This  had  been  accomplished  by  Bessus,  sat- 
rap of  Baktria,  with  the  satrap  of  Drangiana 
and  the  general  of  the  royal  guards. 

Their  object  was,  if  Alexander  caught  them 
before  reaching  Baktria,  to  make  their  peace 
with  him  by  delivering  their  fugitive  king 
into  his  hands.  Or,  if  they  reached  their 
destination  in  safety,  they  resolved  to  organ- 
ize troops  under  their  own  command  for  the 
defence  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Experience  had  taught  them  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  the  latter  step  unless  they  set  aside 
the  weak  and  cowardly  king.  Therefore  they 
bound  him  in  golden  chains,  placed  him  in  a 
covered  chariot  and  retreated  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible under  the  command  of  Bessus. 

By  forced  marches  of  four  days  from  the 
Caspian  gates,  through  a  wild  and  desert 
country,  Alexander  and  his  picked  troops 
came  suddenly  upon  the  fugitives.  Darius 
was  released  by  Bessus  and  urged  to  mount 
his  horse  and  fly  with  them.  He  refused  to 
do  so,  thinking  that  if  he  surrendered  grace- 
fully he  would  be  better  dealt  with  than  if 
caught  while  seeking  to  escape. 


The  leaders  of  his  party  determined  he 
should  not  be  taken  alive,  for  fear  he  would 
be  the  means  of  lessening  their  chances  of 
defending  the  eastern  provinces,  cast  their 
javelins  at  him  leaving  him  mortally  wounded, 
while  they  took  to  flight.  Alexander  found 
him  just  expiring.  His  last  words  were  those 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  the  royal 
captives,  and  expressions  of  satisfaction  that 
the  kingdom  was  passing  to  so  generous  a 
conqueror. 

The  body  of  Darius  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  by  Alexander  in  the  royal  tombs  at 
Persis. 

Most  of  the  troops  thought  that  the  death 
of  the  king  would  practically  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  They  little  knew  the  ambition  and 
greed  for  conquest  that  had  been  engendered 
in  the  mind  of  their  leader  by  his  unparal- 
leled successes.  His  habits  and  character 
were  daily  changing,  not  for  better,  but  for 
worse.  The  simple  habits  of  the  hardy  Mace- 
donian were  giving  way  to  the  luxuriant,  ex- 
travagant and  immoral  practices  of  the  Orient. 
His  temper,'  always  fierce  and  intractable, 
became,  owing  to  the  deference,  almost 
amounting  to  worship  of  his  subjects,extreme- 
ly  tyrannical,  sometimes  furious.  He  had 
also  become  much  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
wine  drinking,  after  remaining  up-  all  night 
reveling  with  his  officers.  Above  all  other 
traits  towered  his  insatiable  appetite  for  con- 
quest, which  each  succeeding  victory  but 
served  to  increase.  He  had  no  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  uncon- 
quered;  and  when  that  should  be  accomplished 
he  had  still  other  schemes  revolving  in  his 
fertile  brain  by  which  he  should  enlarge  his 
dominion  and  enrich  himself.  Among  these 
were  the  subjugation  of  Arabia  and  India. 
Therefore  he  called  his  troops  together  and 
delivered  before  them  an  oration  which 
stirred  up  all  their  latent  energies,  and  they 
promised  to  follow  him  wherever  he  would 
lead. 

The  history  of  this  eastern  campaign  is  one 
of  successive  warfares  against,  and  victories 
over  the  barbaric  tribes  inhabiting  that  sec- 
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tion.  There  was  no  unity  between  them; 
each  tribe  fought  bravely  for  itself,  and  each 
was  in  turn  subdued  and  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  its  new  master.  Where  they  did 
not  resist  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
own  chiefs;  otherwise,  Macedonians  were  left 
in  charge. 

Some  thirty-seven  towns  and  garrisons  were 
founded,  among  them  two  called  Alexandria, 
but  which  did  not  become  of  any  importance 
as  did  the  seaport  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Egypt.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that 
Alexander  became  suspicious  of  Philotas  and 
his  father  Parmenio,  two  of  his  oldest  and 
best  tried  officers.  They  were  accused  of  be- 
ing concerned  in  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
Alexander,  and  although  there  was  no  evi- 
dence against  them,  the  anger  of  the  great 
leader,  once  aroused,  was  hard  to  appease. 
So  it  proved  in  this  case.  Both  were  treacher- 
ously assassinated  ;  Parmenio  at  his  post  in 
Ecbatana  where  he  had  command;  Philotas  at 
the  camp  of  Alexander.  These  tragic  and 
revolting  acts  roused  the  soldiers  into  mutiny, 
and  it  was  only  by  spreading  the  most  das- 
tardly tales  of  the  infidelity  of  the  two  martyrs 
that  they  could  be  conciliated. 

The  Baktrian  satrap,  Bessus,  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander  by  one  of  his 
colleagues.  He  was  scourged  and  sent  to 
Baktria  in  chains,  where  he  was  afterwards 
mutilated  and  slain  by  the  Baktrians  them- 
selves. 

At  a  banquet  held  in  Marakanda,  chief 
town  of  the  satrapy  of  Sogdiana,  another 
deed  was  committed  by  Alexander  which 
leaves  a  foul  blot  upon  his  name.  Kleitus,  a 
veteran  officer,  who,  at  the  battle  of  Granicus, 
had  saved  the  life  of  Alexander,  was  murdered 
by  the  hand  of  his  master  because  he  dared 
refuse  to  heap  eulogies  upon  the  deeds  of 
Alexander,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  his 
father  Philip,  under  whom  Kleitus  had  served 
as  a  general. 

It  is  said  that  no  sooner  had  Alexander 
performed  this  dastardly  act  than  he  repented, 
and  his  remorse  knew  no  bounds.  For  three 
days  he  neither  ate  nor  drank;  and  would  see 


no  one,  but  wept  and  denounced  himself  un- 
fit to  live. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  achievements  of 
this  campaign  was  the  capture  of  the  Sogdian 
Rock,  an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  This 
event  is  of  special  interest  as  it  was  here  he 
took  captive  Roxana,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes,  who  afterward 
became  his  wife. 

Their  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Baktria, 
according  to  Persian  customs,  and  with 
oriental  splendor.  Having  conquered  all  the 
tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Indus  river,  he 
crossed  over  and  marched  to  Taxila.  Taxilus, 
the  prince  of  that  province,  at  once  submitted 
and  they  formed  an  alliance.  One  only  of 
the  Indian  princes  disputed  his  way.  This 
was  Porus,  a  man  of  great  stature,  manliness 
and  bravery.  He  was  finally  overpowered, 
and  when  brought  before  Alexander  and  asked 
what  he  wished  to  be  done  for  him,  he  replied, 
"To  be  treated  as  a  king."  Alexander  was 
so  pleased  with  this  reply,  evincing  a  spirit  so 
much  like  his  own,  that  he  gave  him  back  his 
kingdom  with  additions  to  it,  and  ever  after 
treated  him  as  an  equal.  Porus  showed  his 
gratitude  for  this  generosity  by  always  re- 
maining his  faithful  friend  and  ally.  This 
episode  is  considered  by  most  historians  to  be 
the  greatest  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  subduing  his  opponent  and 
his  generous  treatment  of  him  afterward. 

A  powerful  Indian  tribe  adjoining,  called 
Glank(e,  terrified  at  his  victory  over  Porus, 
submitted  with  their  thirty-seven  towns  and 
were  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Porus. 

Alexander  then  proceeded  to  Sangala,  the 
most  eastern  town  in  the  province.  Here 
some  Indian  tribes  resisted,  but  with  his  usual 
good  fortune  he  conquered  them,  killing  17,- 
000  and  taking  70,000  prisoners.  His  own 
loss  amounted  to  100  killed  and  1,200  wound- 
ed. This  territory,  with  5,000  Indian 
soldiers,  he  also  added  to  that  of  Porus. 

He  was  now  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
broad  and  rapid  river  Hyphasis,  the  extreme 
eastern  border  of  the  Persian  empire.  He 
had  been  told  that  eleven  days'  journey  east- 
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ward  across  a  desert  was  a  still  greater  river, 
called  the  Ganges,  beyond  which  lived  many 
rich  and  powerful  tribes.  His  spirit  hurried 
to  continue  his  journey  to  explore  and  add 
this  new  country  and  people  to  his  own 
dominion.  But  his  soldiers,  weary  of  eternal 
marches,  of  slaughter,  and  even  of  oriental 
luxuries,  utterly  refused  to  accompany  him 
any  further.  Commands,  entreaties,  threats, 
all  failed  to  move  them;  so  Alexander  was 
compelled  to  submit  and  gave  the  order  to 
return,  much  to  the  joy  of  his  weary 
troops. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  he  built 
twelve  altars  of  large  size,  and  offered  sacri- 
fices thereon  to  the  gods,  giving  thanks  for 
his  successes.  General  festivals  followed, 
with  games,  and  matches  of  agility  and 
strength.  During  his  return  journey  he 
found,  upon  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Hydas- 
pes,  that  his  two  new  cities,  Bucephalia, 
named  for  his  favorite  horse  Bucephalus,  and 
Xikaffi,  required  repairing.  He  remained  to 
do  this,  and  while  there  received  reinforce- 
ments from  Greece  of  men,  armor  and  medi- 
cine. 

He  also  had  constructed  here  2,000  vessels 
in  which  he  proposed  to  sail  down  the  river  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  voyage  occu- 
pied nine  months.  He  disembarked  many 
times  during  the  journey  to  subdue  the  savage 
tribes  along  its  banks.  In  one  of  these 
skirmishes  with  the  Malli  tribe,  Alexander 
was  seriously  wounded  in  the  breast  by  an 
arrow,  for  which  he  revenged  himself  by 
slaying  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the 
tribe. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  the  fleet  was 
taken  by  the  Admiral  Nearchus  around  by  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  His 
success  in  this  undertaking  was  very  pleasing 
to  Alexander,  as  it  was  then  considered  a 
great  nautical  enterprise.  The  bulk  of  the 
army,  led  by  Alexander,  commenced  an 
overland  march  in  the  direction  of  Babylon. 
Their  sufferings  during  this  march  through  a 
trackless  desert,  under  a  burning  sun  and 
with   but   a  scanty  supply   of   provisions   and 


water,  were  most  horrible.  Many  died  from 
thirst,  from  starvation  and  from  fatigue. 

When  they  reached  Karmania  they  found 
the  fleet  awaiting  them.  During  their  short 
stay  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting,  Alexander 
caused  the  tomb  of  the  great  Cyrus,  situated 
here,  to  be  restored  to  its  original  splendor. 
Their  next  halting  place  was  Susa.  Heie 
they  remained  some  time.  Many  changes 
were  made  in  the  official  positions  of  the 
various  satrapies.  Many  officers  were  deposed 
and  replaced  by  new  ones.  Some,  who  had 
sought  to  aggrandize  themselves,  were  put  to 
death. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  events  it  became 
evident  that  the  Macedonian  troops  were  be- 
coming dissatisfied.  They  could  discern  that 
Alexander  was  becoming  thoroughly  oriental 
in  his  tastes  and  manners.  A  great  part  of 
his  army  and  many  of  his  officers  were  now 
Persians.  In  some  cases  Persian  officers  had 
been  placed  over  Macedonian  troops.  While 
at  Susa  he  had  married  a  second  and  third 
wife — Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Pary- 
satis,  daughter  of  the  preceding  king  Ochus. 
He  had  also  caused  many  of  his  officers, 
against  their  inclination,  to  marry  Persian 
wives,  according  to  the  oriental  rites  and 
custonis. 

The  discontent  reached  its  pitch  when  there 
arrived,  from  various  eastern  provinces,  30,- 
000  fresh  native  troops,  armed  and  drilled  in 
Macedonian  manner.  These  were  apt  pupils, 
and  the  veterans  saw,  as  plainly  as  did  their 
master,  that  he  would  soon  be  independent 
of  his  Macedonian  soldiers.  Akxandersoon 
made  known  to  them  that  he  proposed  send- 
ing the  oldest  and  most  disabled  home. 
Whereupon  they  all  demanded  to  be  sent. 
Angry  at  them  for  their  rebellion  he  caused 
the  ringleaders  of  the  tumult  to  be  put  to 
death,  then  in  a  short  speech  recounted  their 
many  benefits  and  his  great  glory,  and  com- 
manded them  to  depart.  He  paid  no  more 
attention  to  them  but  went  to  work  filling 
their  places  with  native  soldiers.  For  three 
days  they  remained  in  the  helpless  and  stupe- 
fied  condition  of  people  who  are  dependent 
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upon   somebody  else,  and  know   not  what  to  [ 
do  for  themselves.     At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  went  to  him  in  a  body,  begging   to  be 
taken   back   again,   and  promising  the  most 
abject  submission. 

They  were  freely  forgiven,  Alexander  even 
shedding  tears  when  he  beheld  his  old  anci 
faithful  soldiers  so  humbled.  He  made  a 
great  banquet  in  which  both  Macedonians  and 
Persians  took  part,  after  which  10,000  of  the 
veterans,  with  full  pay  and  handsome  pre- 
sents, were  sent  home  under  Kraterus.  Alex-  ; 
ander  had  now  a  large  force,  half  Macedonian  i 
half  Persian,  with  which  to  pursue  his  de- 
sired project  of  going  into  India  and  Arabia. 

He  wished  also  to  have  a  large  fleet  in 
readiness,  therefore  sent  orders  to  Phoenicia 
that  great  numbers  of  ships  be  built,  then 
taken  to  pieces  and  transported  by  land  to 
Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  whence  they 
would  sail  down  this  river  to  Babylon.  Other 
ships  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  at 
Babylon. 

While  this  work  was  under  way  Alexander 
paid  a  visit  to  Ecbatana.  While  there,  his 
particular  friend  and  favorite,  Hephaestion, 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  Alexander  mourned 
in  the  most  extravagant  manner  the  death  of 
this  man. 

He  caused  a  great  funeral  pyre  to  be  built  j 
at  Babylon,  profusely  ornamented,  and  cost- 
ing about  $10,000,000.  He  remained  at 
Ecbatana  all  summer,  striving  by  festivals, 
sacrifices  and  midnight  revels  to  drown  his 
sorrow.  He  finally  set  out  for  Babylon  where 
the  funeral  of  his  friend  was  to  be  celebrated.  | 
On  his  way  he  was  warned  by  some  Chaldean 
priests  not  to  enter  Babylon  lest  evil  befall 
him.  Had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
superstitious  nature,  he  would  have  listened 
to  their  warning,  but  his  scruples  were  over- 
come by  the  logic  of  his  Greek  philosophers. 
He  did  enter  the  city  and,  while  the  funeral 
pile  of  Hephajstion  was  being  finished,  sailed 
down  the  Euphrates  on  some  matters  pertain- 
ing to  his  future  campaign. 

On  returning  he  found  large  reinforcements 
mostly   Persians    awaiting    him.       He  spent 


some  time  remodeling  his  army,  especially  the 
Phalanx,  among  whom  he  now  placed  some 
Asiatics.  All  things  being  prepared,  the 
great  funeral  pyre  of  Hephtestion  was  lighted. 
A  great  feast  was  prepared  for  the  whole 
army.  Alexander  himself  ate  and  drank  to 
excess  during  the  night;  bathed  and  slept  off 
his  intoxication  during  the  day,  only  to  re- 
sume his  bacchanalian  revels  the  next  night. 
This  he  kept  up  until  finally  he  was  taken  ill 
of  a  fever.  All  that  was  possible  was  done 
for  him,  but  he  grew  worse,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  of  his  illness  expired,  in  June,  323  B.  C. 

His  age  at  his  death  was  thirty-two  years, 
and  he  had  reigned  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.  During  his  illness  he  had  daily 
talked  with  his  generals  about  his  plans,  taken 
his  usual  baths,  and  attended  to  the  sacri- 
fices as  was  his  custom,  until  he  had  become 
too  ill  to  speak  or  be  moved.  Four  days 
from  the  time  he  was  taken  ill  had  been  the 
date  set  for  him  to  start  out  on  his  new  ex- 
pedition. His  arrangements  were  well  nigh 
completed  for  this,  the  most  stupendous  of 
all  his  undertakings,  when  his  career  was  thus 
cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death.  Even  he, 
god  though  he  considered  himself,  was  not 
safe  from  the  common  enemy  who  cuts  down 
all  alike,  be  he  young  or  old,  prince  or 
pauper,  victor  or  vanquished. 

He  left  no  heir  to  his  kingdom,  his  power 
or  his  projects.  When  asked  to  whom  he 
would  will  his  dominions,  he  had  answered, 
'•To  the  strongest."  As  there  was  no  one 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  whole,  his  great 
empire  broke  into  fragments  shortly  after  his 
death,  and  was  finally  divided  between  his 
surviving  generals.  Syria  and  the  east  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Selencus;  Egypt  to  Ptolemy;  Thrace 
to  Lysimmachus;  and  Macedonia  to  Cas- 
sander. 

The  result  of  Alexander's  career  in  Asia 
was  the  almost  complete  hellenizing  of  the 
conquered  country.  Though  they  never  be- 
came the  equals  of  Greece  in  civilization,  art, 
literature  or  letters,  yet  from  being  a  semi- 
barbarous  land  whose  people  spoke  many 
tongues    they   became    greatly    changed     in 
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government  and  customs,  and  Greek  became 
the  chief  official  and  literary  language.  Those 
Greeks  who  remained  for  a  long  time  in  Asia 
became  just  as  much  orientalized  in  their 
habits,  with  the  exception  that  they  retained 
their  own  language. 

In  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great 
there  is  much  to  admire,  but  more  to  deplore. 
As  a  military  organizer  and  leader  he  has  no 
equal  in  antiquity.  Had  he  been  actuated  by 
feelings  of  patriotism,  and  accomplished  as 
much  in  defence  of  his  country,  we  could 
place  his  name  among  the  first  heroes  the 
world  has  produced.  But  his  object  being 
plunder  and  conquest  for  self-aggrandizement 
only,  finally  excluding  his  own  father  from 
his  just  share  of  glory,  we  can  only  admire 
his  genius,  without  the  moral  influence  of 
patriotism  to  inspire  our  love  and  veneration. 

Ambition,  pride,  courage,  indomitable  will 
and  perseverance  were  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  his  character.  He  admired  the  same 
traits  in  others,  as  can  be  seen  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  courageous  prince  Porus. 

His  lenient  treatment  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  without  resistance,  and  harsh 
deportment  towards  those  who  resisted  to  the 
death,  can  be  ascribed  more  to  motives  of 
policy  than  to  the  real  nature  of  the  man. 

He  wished  to  establish  precedents  which 
would  be  a  guide  to  other  tribes  under  simi- 
lar circumstances;  which,  if  they  would  but 
take  advantage  of  them,  would  lessen  trouble 
for  him  and  for  them. 

With  the  Iliad    as   his  Bible,  and  Achilles 
as  his  model,  his  greatest  wish  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, like  him,  descended  from  the  gods  and 
favored  by  them.   It  is  a  fact  that  he  considered   i 
himself  as  much,  and  favored  those  greatly  who  j 
fed  his  vanity  by  professing  a   similar  belief.    , 
He  had  been  led  to  this  belief  by  his  brilliant  I 
victories,  the  universal  homage  offered  him  by 
all  his  subjects  and  by  his   naturally  religious 
and  superstitious  nature,  which  could  detect 
in    all  the  common    occurrences  of  life,  signs 
either  for  good  or  evil. 

His  fierce  temper,  inherited  from  his 
mother,  and  strengthened  day  by  day  by  the 


events  of  his  life,  led  him  into  many  acts  of 
violence  which  he  would  afterwards  bitterly 
deplore. 

His  generous  and  courteous  treatment  of 
the  captive  family  of  Darius  commands  our 
respect;  also  his  kind  deportment  towards  his 
rf\en,  who  seem  to  have  almost  idolized  him. 
Though  exacting  strict  obedience,  he  was 
universally  kind  to  them,  and  especially  so 
when  they  were  sick  or  wounded. 

Though  he  did  not  accomplish  his  desire 
to  be  deified  and  have  his  name  handed  down 
through  the  ages  as  a  god,  yet  posterity  has 
perpetuated  his  name  and  fame  as  one  of  the 
greatest  military  commanders  that  the  world 
ever  knew.  As  such  he  will,  doubtless,  be 
considel-ed  to  the  end  of  time. 

Mrs.  Julia  A .  Macdonald. 


THE  USE   OF   BOOKS. 


THIS  article  is  intended  for  working  boys 
who  cannot  afford  a  school  education, 
but  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  spare 
time  and  gaining  as  good  an  education  as 
possible  with  books  and  home  study.  In 
books  they  will  find  their  best  help  and,  with 
application,  all  they  need  to  gain  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

If  you  have  any  ambition,  study,  because 
"knowledge  is  power"  and  will  help  you  in 
all  your  undertakings. 

Of  course  you  will  have  to  study  hard  and 
and  put  in  all  your  spare  time.  Take  for  an 
example  Daniel  Webster,  who,  when  a  boy, 
working  in  a  saw-mill,  had  a  book  handy  and 
read  while  each  log  was  being  sawed. 

It  is  best  to  pursue  steadily  one  branch  of 
study  at  one  time,  so  as  to  learn  each  study 
thoroughly.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  learning  too 
much  about  your  subject.  Take  the  studies 
that  are  the  most  interesting  to  you,  and  be 
earnest  and  enthusiastic.  Have  a  little  book 
handy  to  take  notes  of  what  you  read,  both 
to  help  your  memory  and  to  learn  to  express 
your  thoughts  on  paper. 
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By  careful  reading  you  can  accomplish 
much.  Thayer  says  of  Patrick  Henry:  "He 
thirsted  for  knowledge,  but  saw  no  way  of 
satisfying  his  desire  except  by  reading. 
Reading  set  him  thinking,  and  thinking  set 
him  reading.  In  this  way  he  went  on  until 
his  eloquence  electrified  a  nation,  and  his 
statesmanship  became  a  prominent  factor  in 
founding  a  republic."  He  was  a  self-made 
man,  yet  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his 
day;  and  you  can,  with  similar  application, 
become  well  educated.  "Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way."  B.  A.  P. 


Arise  and  let  the  world  feel 

That  yet  there's  warmth  within  it ; 
And  let  their  future  life  reveal, 

That  you  are  warmer  in  it. 


HUMAN   BLISS   A  COMMON   LABOR. 

Ynu  say  the  world  grows  dark  and  drear. 

And  cold  as  frosts  that  fetter ; 
If  this  be  so,  then  lend  your  cheer 

To  warm  and  make  it  better. 
What  use  to  idly  sit  and  chill 

And  all  your  talents  smother? 
The  task  is  ours,  with  heart  and  will 

To  comfort  one  another. 

The  faggot  owes  its  light  and  heat 

To  slender  sticks  that  mingle. 
And  ill  would  fare  our  perished  feet, 

Were  each  stick  smouldring  single. 
A  single  lamp  lit  in  a  hall 

Looks  flick'ring,  std  and  drearful. 
But  with  the  match  applied  to  all. 

The  place  grows  warm  and  cheerlul. 

To  cheer  the  world,  and  give  it  light 

Demands  a  common  labor, 
And  he  who  does  his  duty  right. 

Will  always  mind  his  neighbor. 
With  friendship,  love  and  truth  to  guide, 

And  bind  our  hearts  together, 
We  safely  ride  time's  heaving  tide. 

In  mild  or  squally  weather. 

The  narrow  thought  will  never  do. 

That  bliss  is  all  depending 
Upon  the  labors  of  a  few 

Whose  cares  are  never  ending. 
The  bliss  that  will  our  wants  appease. 

Enlists  each  rank  and  station  ; 
The  weal  of  all  the  world  is 

The  world's  avocation. 

Then,  foolish  one,  say  not  again 

That  worth  is  sadly  waning  ; 
Let  hope  inspire  a  happier  strain, 

.And  quit  your  dull  complaining. 


/.  c. 


HOME     FIRST. 


LET  home  stand  first  before  all  other 
things !  No  matter  how  high  your 
ambitions  may  transcend  it  duties,  no  mat- 
ter how  far  your  talents  or  your  influence  may 
reach  beyond  its  doors,  before  everything 
else  build  up  a  true  home  !  Be  not  its  slave; 
be  its  minister !  Let  it  not  be  enough  that  it  is 
swept  and  garnished,  that  its  silver  is  brilliant, 
that  its  food  is  delicious,  but  feed  the  love  in 
it,  feed  the  truth  in  it,  feed  thought  and  aspi- 
ration, feed  all  charity  and  gentleness  in  it. 
Then  from  its  walls  shall  come  forth  the  true 
woman  and  the  true  man,  who  shall  together 
rule  and  bless  the  land.  Is  this  an  over- 
wrought picture?  We  think  not.  What  hon- 
or can  be  greater  than  to  found  such  a  home? 
What  dignity  higher  than  to  reign  its  undis- 
puted and  honored  mistress?  What  is  the 
ability  to  speak  from  a  public  platform  to 
large  audiences,  or  the  wisdom  that  may 
command  a  seat  on  the  judge's  bench,  com- 
pared to  that  which  can  insure  and  preside 
over  a  true  home  that  husband  and  children 
"rise  and  call  her  blessed?"  To  be  the 
guiding  star,  the  ruling  spirit,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, is  higher  honor  than    to  rule  an  empire. 

Mrs.  Beecher. 


Flo.ssie  is  six  years  old.  '•  Mamtna,"  she 
asked  one  day,  "  If  I  get  married,  will  I  get  a 
husband    like    pa?"  "Yes,"    replied    the 

mother,  with  an  amused  smile.  "  And  if  I 
don't  get  married  will  I  be  an  old  maid  like 
Kate?"  "Yes."  "Mamma,"  (after  a 
pause)  "  it's  a  tough  world  for  us  women 
ain't  it?" 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Importance  of   Accuracy. 


I  VERY  young  person  should  be  par- 
ticular to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
exact  truthfulness  in  all  his  words, 
whether  in  conversation  upon  trivial  matters 
or  in  the  relation  of  events  of  importance. 
It  is  remarkable  how  easily  a  habit  of  care- 
lessness can  be  acquired  in  this  direction. 
Doubtless,  every  one  of  our  readers  of  mature 
age  is  familiar  with  friends  who  are  inclined, 
when  they  are  relating  anything  that  has 
occurred,  to  give  it  a  wrong  color,  so  as  to 
create  a  bias  in  some  direction  in  the  mind  of 
the  listener.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case 
where  there  is  any  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  narrates  the  conversation  or 
the  event.  As  bad  impressions  are  frequently 
made  in  this  way,  as  though  a  downright 
falsehood  were  told,  and  the  person  concern- 
ing whom  the  remarks  are  made  is  greatly 
injured  thereby.  Yet  the  one  who  tells  the 
story  would  probably  feel  insulted  if  he  or 
she  were  accused  of  telling  falsehoods. 

Men  and  women,  who  are  fond  of  jokes 
and  relating  funny  incidents,  frequently  fall 
into  the  fashion  of  coloring  and  embellishing 
their  stories  so  as  to  make  a  better  effect  and 
create  a  laugh.  This  habit,  when  continually 
indulged  in,  produces  a  looseness  of  state- 
ment that  at  times  is  very  misleading.  Their 
descriptions  cannot  be  relied  upon,  for  they 
are  apt  to  indulge  in  exaggeration  to  bring 
out  some  point  very  strongly  and  to  suppress 
others  which  are  equally  important.  There 
are  other  people  who  naturally  exaggerate 
everything  with  which  they  are  connected. 
If  they  describe  an  occurrence  it  is  in  exag- 
gerated language,  and  the  listener  who  under- 


stands this  peculiarity  is  under  the  necessity 
of  making  considerable  allowance  for  the 
language  used.  In  the  intercourse  of  men 
and  women  with  their  fellows -habits  of  this 
kind  sometimes  lead  to  very  serious  conse- 
quences. Great  wrong  is  done,  not  always 
with  the  design  of  doing  wrong,  but  through 
the  wrong  impressions  which  are  made  by 
using  language  carelessly. 

Children  should  be  taught  in  early  life  to 
state  everything  exactly  as  it  occurs.  Their 
consciences  should  be  developed  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  they  should  be  made  to  feel  how 
wrong  it  is  to  be  inaccurate  in  their  state- 
ments of  what  has  occurred.  They  should  be 
taught  to  repeat  conversations  as  nearly  as 
possiHe  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  words  in 
which  they  have  been  uttered ;  for  though  the 
same  words  may  be  repeated  they  may  convey 
an  entirely  different  impression  unless  they 
are  repeated  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 
were  originally  spoken. 

There  should  be  a  love  of  truth  developed 
in  every  human  breast,  and  everyone  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  great  importance  of  truth- 
fulness. Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
relating  occurrences  or  conversations  which 
are  likely  to  affect  the  opinion  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  related  concerning  other 
parties  who  may  be  absent.  If  one  per»on 
conveys  an  incorrect  impression  to  the  mind 
of  another,  concerning  an  absent  one,  a  great 
injury  is  done,  and  sometimes  serious  conse- 
quences follow. 

We  cannot  impress,  therefore,  too  strongly 
upon  the  minds  of  all  our  readers  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  great  care  in  this  direction. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  to  obtain  such  a 
character  for  telling  the  truth  that  every 
acquaintance  will  know  that,  when  such  per- 
sons make  statements,  they  can  be  thoroughly 
relied  upon.  It  should  be  understood  that 
they  would  not  deviate  the  breadth  of  a  hair 
from  a  correct  statement  of  facts  concerning 
any  transaction  to  which  they  may  have  been 
a  party.  A  character  of  this  kind  secured  by 
a  young  person  is  invaluable  to  him  or  to  her 
throughout  life.     We  should  be  as  reliable  in 
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our  sphere  as  the  angels  are  in  their  sphere ; 
and  never,  willingly,  make  any  statement  that 
will  not  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

The  gospel  that  we  have  received  is  true. 
Our  God  is  a  God  of  truth.  He  hates  lies 
and  deception ;  and  falsehood  is  abhorrent  to 
every  one  of  His  children  who  has  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  If  men  and  women  are  guilty 
of  falsehood  they  must  repent  of  that  and  for- 
sake it  thoroughly,  or  they  cannot  dwell  with 
God.  Latter-day  Saints  trust  in  their  Creator 
because  they  know  that  he  cannot  lie.  In 
like  manner  we  should  be  able  to  trust  each 
other;  that  is,  in  our  sphere  as  human  beings. 
Being  fallible  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
mortality,  we  differ  from  our  Creator  and  from 
immortal  beings.  But,  while  this  is  the  case, 
we  should  be  truthful  and  reliable  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  in  mortality.  By  taking 
care  children  can  a<quire  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  being  particular  in  this  direc- 
tion, so  that  they  will  never  lightly  utter  any- 
thing that  is  not  strictly  true. 


KATHIE'S    WISH. 


'^/AH,  I  wi 
\J  maid. 


sh  and  I  wish,"  sighed  the  little 

what 


"Well,  dear,"  answered  her  mamma, 
do  you  wish  ?" 

"I  wish  my  lessons  were  all  learned.  Yes, 
and  I  wish  I  didn't  have  baby  Teresa  to  mind, 
and  I  wish  I  could  go  out  and  play  in  the 
sunny  yard." 

"What  a  profusion  of  wishes.  Now,  my 
dear,  suppose  we  take  them  by  turn  and  ana- 
lyze them.  You  wish  your  lessons  were 
learned.  If  they  were,  without  an  effort  on 
your  jjart,  they  would  not  do  you  the  least 
bit  of  good.  Your  mind  is  like  your  body. 
Every  time  you  take  a  step  with  your  legs  or 
use  your  arms,  or  even  turn  your  htad,  you 
are  adding  tiny  bits  of  strength  and  gmwihto 
your  young  body.  Until  you  are  twenty  years 
old  your  body  will  be  growing  and  growing, 
and  upon   the  manmr   )ou   cxt-rris!- and  thus 


develop  your  muscles  will  depend  your  future 
beauty  of  body  and  your  health  and  strength. ' ' 

"What  does  that  have  to  do  with  my  les- 
sons, mamma?" 

"I  am  coming  to  that.  Exercise  is  the 
same  to  your  growing  body  as  study  is  to  your 
growing  mind.  If  you  were  to  sit  around 
day  after  day  and  do  nothing,  never  using 
arms  or  legs  but  having  everything  done  for 
you,  when  you  were  grown  you  would  be  a 
weakly,  delicate,  spindling  woman,  without 
health,  strength  or  beauty.  So  with  your 
mind.  If  you  do  not  study  and  use  all  the 
various  qualities  and  faculties  of  your  mind 
or  brain  you  will  grow  into  a  weak-minded, 
ignorant,  despised  woman." 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  that,  dear  mother." 

"Of  course  not,  my  child.  So  then  you 
must  remember  that  it  is  a  weak,  silly,  ignor- 
ant impulse  or  prompting  spirit  that  makes 
you  wish  you  had  no  lessons  to  get,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  wishing  your  les- 
sons were  learned." 

"Well,  mamma,  I  will  try  and  not  wish 
that  again." 

"That's  my  sensible  Kathie.  I  have  no- 
ticed for  some  time  back  that  my  little  girl 
has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  wishing  this  were 
not  so  and  that  wereso.and  I  have  been  watcli- 
ing  for  the  time  and  opportunity  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  you.  Now  to  proceed:  You 
wished  next,  dear,  that  you  did  not  have  to 
mind  our  dear  little  Teresa.  There  would 
have  to  happen  one  of  two  things :  either 
mamma  must  leave  off  her  work  to  watch  the 
tiny,  restless  feet  and  find  playthings  for  rest- 
less fingers,  or,  think  of  it,  my  little  girl,  we 
must  lose  our  baby.  How  would  you  feel  to 
have  tlie  sweet  little  darling  sicken  slowly  and 
grow  worse  and  worse  till  nothing  can  be 
done  and  our  baby  will  have  to  die?  You 
need  not  wonder  to  see  me  cry  at  such  a 
thought,  for  you  remember  mamma  already 
knows  what  such  sorrow  is.  Then  to  lay  her 
away  in  a  coffin  which  is  soon  closed  over  the 
dear  face  forever  and  buried  down,  down  in 
the  earth,  the  cruel  hole  wherein  she  is  laid 
being  filled  with  earth  and   rocks  that  rallle 
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on  the  coffin  lid  with  a  horrible  sound  that 
would  ring  in  mamma's  ears  and  Kathie's 
heart  for  years  ard  years.  To  return  to  the 
house  and  find  no  dear  Teresa  to  sing  her 
drum-song  of  da-da  da  da  da,  to  kiss  mam- 
ma's  face,    fly  to   papa's   arms  and    to    call 


"I  will  never,  never  wish  anything  so  wicked 
again.      Forgive  me." 

"Next,  dear,  you  wished  you  could  be  out 
in  the  sunshine  at  play.  That  seems  to  be  an 
innocent  wish,  but  if  it  were  fulfilled  just  now 
it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  your  duty;  and 


ALLIDA   OFFERING  THE    FRUIT   TO    THE    KING. 


'Ka'tie.'  I  don't  wonder  you  weep,  dear 
child,  for  the  jiicture  is  a  cruel  one.  But  do 
you  not  see  you  have  suggested  it  by  your 
cruel,  silly,  heartless  wish?" 

"Oh,    mamma,    mamma,"     sobbed     poor 
Kathie,  alternately  kissing  mamma  and  baby, 


duty,  my  little  girl,  is  to  life  what  the  sun  is 
to  the  earth — the  light,  the  sweetness  and  the 
strength  thereof.  Without  duty  you  would 
become  a  moral  weed,  poisonous  and  rank, 
of  no  use  to  yourself  or  any  other  human 
being.     Worse    than   useless,  for  you  would 
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have  more  or  less  effect  on  every  human  soul 
with  whom  you  came  in  contact,  and  thus 
poison  and  pollute  other  souls." 

"What  a  fearful  thing!  I  didn't  know 
such  a  little  wish  could  be  so  bad  if  fulfilled." 

"You  cannot  realize,  my  pet,  how  far- 
reaching  are  the  effects  of  our  words  and 
thoughts,  how  deep  and  yet  deeper  are  the 
rootlets  of  these  same  wishes  of  ours." 

"That  is  so,  mother,"  exclaimed  Wilby, 
the  big,  grown  brother  of  Kathie,  who  had 
come  in  during  the  talk  and  was  an  interested 
listener.  "We  have  been  reading  today  in 
our  Ancient  History  the  fable  of  King  Midas 
and  how  his  wish  was  granted." 

"lam  glad  you  mentioned  this,  my  son, 
for  I  have  a  picture  about  this  same  king  and 
can  well  illustrate  the  story.  Now,  then,  I 
will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  Kathie  shall 
properly  repent  of  her  foolish  ways  in  this 
respect  and  manifest  the  same  by  not  speak- 
ing aloud  another  wish  this  whole  afternoon. 
In  the  evening,  when  we  are  all  gathered 
round  the  table,  Wilby  shall  relate  the  fable 
of  King  Midas,  and  afterwards  I  will  show 
Kathie  the  lesson  taught  by  the  fable.  It  is 
dinner-time  now,  for  see  here  comes  dear  papa 
to  his  dinner." 

The  afternoon  was  not  a  long  one,  for  the 
dinner  hour  was  three  o'clock,  as  Kathie's 
parents  only  ate  two  meals  a  day.  However, 
Kathie's  poor  little  tongue  often  stumbled  at 

"I  vv- •"  when  Kathie's  repentant  memory 

would    choke   the   ish  down    the  sorry   little 
throat. 

Baby  Teresa  violently  refused  to  come  down 
from  the  machine,  the  hour  for  romps  in  the 
grassy  yard  seemed  all  too  short,  the  lessons 
were  stubborn  and  would  not  be  learned  with- 
out great  exertions  on  Miss  Kathie's  part. 
.\fter  all,  however,  the  afternoon  passed 
quickly,  more  so  than  usual,  and  at  last  the 
sweet  evening  shadows  came  and  clung  about 
the  pretty  house  with  its  deep  bay  windows 
and  artistic  corners.  Mamma  came  into  the 
room  and  drew  the  heavy  Turkish  velvet  cur- 
tains with  their  deep  borders  of  quaint  figures 
across  the  stained-glass  windows. 


Papa  came  and  lighted  the  beautiful  yellow- 
globed  gas  jet,  laid  the  pine  sticks  in  the 
grate  to  blaze  up  in  white,  noiseless,  gleaming 
flames,  an  expensive  luxury  that  was  insisted 
on  by  papa  because  of  its  cheering  comfort. 
Then  Kathie  drew  grandma's  big,  soft  rock- 
'  ing  chair  to  just  the  right  distance  from  the 
blazing  fire,  laid  the  evening  paper  on  the 
table  for  papa,  drew  the  chairs  up  to  the 
table,  got  baby  Teresa's  night  clothes  for 
mamma  and  brushed  sister  Clara's  yellow 
curls  till  they  glistened  like  spun  gold.  Her 
own  soft  locks  were  likewise  put  in  dainty 
order,  and  soon  the  whole  family  settled  down 
for  the  usual  evening  pleasures. 

"I  wish,"  said  Kathie  quite  unconsciously, 
"thatHughey  were  here  to  enjoy  our  evening 
with  us."  Then  meeting  mamma's  eyes  htr 
swift  memory  reproached  her  and  she  cried 
out,  "Oh,  no,  mamma,  I  don't  wish  it,  in- 
deed I  don't!  " 

Wise  mother!  She  drew  the  half-crying 
child  to  her  and  kissed  and  caressed  her  long 
and  tenderly,  telling  her  that  this  wish  was 
born  neither  of  selfishness  nor  laziness,  but 
of  love  and  of  sisterly  longing. 

"You  must  know,  dear,  that  every  force  in 
the  human  heart  has  its  use  and  its  beauty.  It 
is  the  perversion  of  the  same  which  brings  us 
woe  and  unhappiness.  This  strong  propen- 
sity to  wish  in  my  little  girl's  nature  can  be 
so  trained  and  cultivated  that  it  will  at  last 
be  a  source  of  the  greatest  strength  and  no- 
bility of  character.  But  now,  Wilby,  you 
may  tell  the  story  we  have  promised  Kathie, 
and  after  we  will  discuss  this  subject  more 
fully." 

Accordingly  Wilby  began  the  fable  and 
mamma  brought  out  the  picture.  You,  my 
dear  little  friends,  may  see  the  same  picture, 
for  it  appears  with  this  story.  This  is  the 
fable  as  told  by  our  young  friend : 

"Many,  many  years  ago,  little  sister,  so 
many  that  you  could  not  comprehend  the 
number,  there  lived  in  a  country  a  king  by 
the  name  of  Midas.  He  was  the  son  of  Oor- 
dius  and  Cybele  and  a  imjiil  of  the  famous 
Orpheus. 
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"  But  notwithstanding  he  was  a  king  he  was 
also  a  weak  man,  without  power  to  resist  his 
evil  propensities.  He  loved  pleasure  and 
wild  revelry,  and  although  weak  in  character, 
had  an  obstinate,  strong  will  that  scrupled  at 
nothing  to  gratify  his  passions  or  appetites. 

"  Poor  King  Midas  !  If  he  had  had  a  wise 
little  mother  like  ours  to  have  trained  him  in 
his  youth,  his  strong  will  might  have  been 
made  to  do  partial  duty  for  the  strength  of 
character  so  necessary  for  success  and  happi- 
ness in  men. 

"  However  he  did  not  have  such  a  mother, 
but  was  allowed  to  have  his  way  day  after  day, 
until  from  a  spoiled,  disagreeable  child  he 
became  a  spoiled,  disagreeable  man.  The 
years  of  his  manhood  were  wasted  in  pleasure 
and  vice. 

"At  last  old  age  began  to  shake  his  frame 
with  palsy  and  crest  his  head  with  silvered 
frost. 

"With  age  came,  what  to  this  king  was 
misery,  a  lack  of  money  to  supply  his  foolish 
fancies  and  to  throw  away  with  kingly  pro- 
digality. His  courtiers,  too,  now  that  he  was 
old  and  poor,  began  to  fall  away  from  him, 
and  he  was  indeed  in  a  sorry,  wretched  plight. 

"  Day  after  day  he  would  lie  on  his  couch 
and  bemoan  his  lot.  '  I  wish  I  were  young. 
I  wish  I  were  rich.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  gold, 
gold,  gold.' 

-  "  Days  and  months  rolled  on.  At  last  the 
gods  grew  weary  of  his  repinings  and  they 
determined  to  gratify  him  in  his  desires,  thus 
punishing  him  more  than  in  any  possible  way. 

"  Some  winged  messenger  from  Olympus' 
starry  height  was  sent  to  him  with  this  mes- 
sage : 

"  '  JVEortal,  your  cries  have  wearied  the 
ears  of  eternal  Jove.  Your  desire  shall  be 
granted.  From  this  moment  everything  you 
touch  shall  turn  to  gold.' 

"  Away  he  flew,  and  left  the  king  chuck- 
ling and  laughing  in  wild  delight  that  he  was 
now  filled  with  the  power  to  create  that  prec- 
ious thing  which  he  vainly  imagined  would 
bring  him  all  the  joy  this  world  could  pro 
duce:      luxury,    pleasure,     friends,    beautiful 


slaves,  wine,  everything  that  men  call  good 
and  desirable. 

"  'Ho,  slaves,'  he  shouted  in  high  glee. 
'Bring  me  my  royal  robe,  I  shall  arise  and  go 
forth  in  more  than  my  former  splendor.' 

"They  came  at  his  call,  and  over  him  was 
thrown  his  glittering  robe.  As  it  fell  about 
his  person  he  felt  a  singular  weight,  and 
gazing  down  beheld  the  fabric  had  turned 
literally  to  gold.  The  sparkling  gems  were 
likewise  changed  into  dully  gleaming  gold. 

"  'Why  !  '  exclaimed  the  king.  Ah,  yes, 
to  be  sure,  this  is  the  fulfillment  of  that  glor- 
ious promise. ' 

"But  the  robe,  heavy  always  with  its  weight 
of  embroidery  and  jewels,  was  now  unbeara- 
ble. 

"  '  Give  me  a  simple  gown  today,'  he  cried, 
'  I  am  weary  with  my  long  illness.'  So  about 
him  they  placed  a  simple  coat  that  hung  with 
open  sleeves  and  straight  folds.  Even  that 
was  a  trifle  burdensome,  but  the  king  laughed 
that  his  gift  was  of  such  immense  significance. 

"In  state  he  was  conducted  to  his  throne, 
but  soon  grew  weary.  For,  strangely  enough, 
the  soft,  downy  cushions,  the  footstool,  the 
very  chair  itself,  were  all  turned  to  hard,  glit- 
tering gold. 

"  He  soon  dismissed  his  court,  and  taking 
his  way  to  his  grand  dining  hall,  called  for 
his  choicest  viands  to  be  served  as  he  was 
growing  hungry. 

"They  flew  to  his  order,  and  soon  the  table 
groaned  beneath  the  rare  and  delicious  food 
placed  upon  it. 

"Poor  king,  poor  king!  As  he  touched 
the  delicate  bird  wing  it  instantly  stiffened 
into  hard,  pure  gold.  The  dainties  all,  one 
by  one,  shared  the  same  inexorable  fate. 
Whatever  he  touched  turned  to  gold. 

"  '  Bring  me  drink  !   Wine  !    I  am  athirst !  ' 

"As  the  purple,  sparkling  liquid  touched 
his  quivering,  thirsty  lips,  it  froze  to  solid 
gold,  goblet  and  liquid  one  hard  piece  of  pure 
gold. 

"'Nay,  then,'  spoke  gentle  Allida,  his 
favorite  slave,  '  see,  here  are  oranges,  red  with 
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richness,  sweet  with  flavor,'  holding  up  to  his 
gaze  a  dish  of  fine  fruit. 

"The  fruit  changed  from  yellow  rind  to 
yellow  gold,  and  the  angry  king  dashed  it  to 
the  floor. 

"  '  What  fiend's  trick  is  this?  '  he  exclaimed 
in  his  surprised  anger.  '  Know  they  I  will 
starve  and  choke  ?  Call  they  this  a  gift  from 
the  immortal  gods  ?  ' 

"  '  O  king,'  quoth  the  gentle  AUida,  '  know 
you  not  the  gods  sometimes  grant  our  foolish, 
vain,  persistent  prayers  or  wishes  that  we  may 
learn  to  pray  aright  and  to  ask  for  wise  things, 
for  that  which  will  benefit  our  souls  rather 
than  the  foolish  desires  of  our  bodies  ?  ' 

"  '  Come  thou  here,  preaching  slave,'  and 
he  grasped  the  girl's  hand  to  draw  her  to  his 
side.  She  cried  out  sharply  and  he  dropped 
her  slender  fingers. 

"Alas  and  alas!  The  hand  that  had 
soothed  his  aching  brow,  had  ministered  to 
all  his  wants  with  loving  touch,  was  now  by 
his  accursed  touch  turned  to  heavy,  useless 
gold. 

"  '  Woe  is  me  !  '  moaned  the  now  thorough- 
ly frightened  and  unhappy  king.  '  I  may  not 
touch  even  the  hand  of  a  slave  lest  it  deaden 
in  my  grasp.  Food,  drink,  clothing,  all 
turned  into  the  same  bitter  curse.  Woe,  woe 
is  me  !  ' 

"  The  poor  slave  stood  at  some  distance 
gazing  with  tearful  eyes  first  upon  her  own 
disabled  member,  then  at  the  wretched,  awe- 
struck face  of  her  master. 

"Hours  passed  by  in  sullen,  unavailing 
misery.  The  poor  old  king,  still  a  man,  was 
torn  with  hunger,  burning  with  thirst.  Every 
one  shunned  his  look,  his  breath,  his  touch. 
All  feared  the  deadly  power  of  the  curse  that 
had  come  upon  him,  lest  it  should  be  laid 
upon  their  own  trembling  bodies. 

"  His  soul  lay  for  days  in  its  dreary  prison 
house  of  gold,  aching,  sore  and  at  last  re- 
pentant. The  sad  folly  of  his  life  passed  in 
review  before  him,  and  he  grew  at  last  to  see 
his  sin  and  its  wickedness.  Once  more  lie 
began  to  wish,  which  is  a  form  of  prayer.  He 
wished  that  the  dreadful  curse  niiglit  be  taken 


from  him,  and  then  to  wish  he  might  live  to 
repent  sincerely  of  his  past  life  and  in  part  re- 
trieve some  of  the  wrongs  he  had  been  guilty 
of  to  his  long-suffering  people. 

"  Wishes  became  audible  prayers,  and  when 
at  last  they  were  imbued  with  true  repent- 
ance, for  the  old  man  was  almost  dead  from 
his  long  fast  and  thirst,  the  same  bright  mes- 
senger was  at  his  couch  and  bade  him  rise  and 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Pactolas,  as  the 
gods  had  accepted  at  last  his  repentant  wishes, 
tears  and  prayers,  and  would  remove  the  curse. 
Sternly  bidding  him  to  wish  for  naught  save 
the  good  and  blessing  of  his  household  and 
his  people,  the  messenger  withdrew. 

"  Joyfully  the  old  king  had  himself  con- 
veyed to  the  banks  of  the  Pactolas,  and  lav- 
ing his  limbs  in  the  clear,  cool  wavelets,  the 
curse  was  washed  away.  Tradition  adds  that 
ever  thereafter  the  sands  of  the  famous  river 
bore  grains  of  the  precious  metal  which  had 
so  afflicted  old  King  Midas." 

So  ended  the  fable,  and  Wilby  leaned  over 
mamma's  shoulder  to  see  the  picture  of  the 
wretched  king  and  the  slave  AUida  offering 
him  the  dish  of  fruit. 

"Kathie,  do  you  know  what  a  fable  is?  " 
asks  papa,  who  has  likewise  been  an  interested 
listener. 

"  It  is  a  lie,  papa,  I  think,"  answers  the  lit- 
tle girl. 

"  Hardly.  It  is  an  untrue  story,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  teach  a  principle  or  a  moral.  All 
fables  are  untrue,  but  not  all  untruths  are 
fables.  You  will  understand  this  better  as 
you  grow  older." 

,"  Thank  you,  papa,  for  the  wise  interrup- 
tion," says  the  mother.  "  Now,  the  story  well 
illustrates  what  I  want  to  teach  you.  A  wish 
is  a  desire,  a  sort  of  prayer.  Whatever  you 
wish  to  be  and  wish  continually,  you  will 
some  day  become.  If  you  wish  to  neglect 
your  duties,  you  will  constantly  do  so,  only 
when  under  the  strict  watch-care  of  your  par- 
ents. If  you  wish  to  do  wrong,  you  will  soon 
find  yourself  doing  so,  growing  weaker  and 
more  wicked  as  you  wish  yourself  furtiier 
down  the  road  to  iiell.       On   the  other  hand, 
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if  you  wish  to  be  a  better  girl,  a  more  indus- 
trious one,  you  will  find  yourself  growing 
better  and  better  every  day." 

"You  remember  the  old  Scotch  proverb," 
says  grandma  now,  who  is  herself  a  Scotch- 
woman. "  '  If  you  wish  for  a  silk  dress  you 
will  certainly  get  the  sleeves.'  " 

"That's  it,  Kathie.  The  very  wish  is  a 
tiny  seed  that  you  plant  in  the  soil  of  your 
nature  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  with 
every  succeeding  desire.  Now  you,  dear  child, 
may  think  it  rather  difficult  to  always  decide 
what  you  may  wish  and  what  you  ought  not 
to  wish.  I  will  give  you  one  safe  key  :  Never 
wish  for  anything  on  this  earth  that  you  could 
not  at  once  get  down  upon  your  knees  and 
frame  into  a  prayer  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 
If  on  a  moment's  consideration  you  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  pleasing  prayer,  you  may 
wish  it  as  hard  as  ever  you  can.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  feel  it  would  be  a  thing 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  of  God,  shut  up 
your  lips  and  heart  against  it  and  silently  ask 
God  to  take  the  wish  out  of  youi  heart.  In 
this  way  you  will  grow  a  strong,  fine,  happy 
girl  and  woman,  a  help,  blessing  and  com- 
fort to  every  one  with  whom  you  are  asso- 
ciated." 

"  This  is  a  fine  lesson  for  us  all,"  remarks 
dear  grandma;  and  papa  adds: 

"  Yes,  I  too  have  been  benefitted  and  com- 
forted by  the  evening's  talk." 

"Thank  you  both,"  says  the  wise  little 
mother,  blushing  with  the  joy  she  has  in  the 
praise  of  her  loved  ones.  "  I  want  to  tell 
Kathie  as  a  last  word  what  she  could  have 
wished  this  morning  in  place  of  the  three 
wishes  she  had.  First,  she  should  have  wished 
that  she  might  enjoy  getting  her  lessons ; 
second,  that  baby  Teresa  would  be  easily 
amused  and  that  she  might  have  wisdom  to 
take  care  of  her;  third,  that  when  the  hour 
for  her  romping  came  that  she  might  have 
been  all  ready  to  enjoy  it,  lessons  got,  baby 
quiet  and  she  herself  prepared  to  enjoy  it  to 
its  fullest  extent.  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  soon  forget  this  lesson  we  have 
all  helped  to  teach  you.     Kiss  us,  my  dear  lit- 


tle girls,  for  it  is  your  bed  time  and   Clara  is 
almost  asleep." 

Thereupon  Kathie  went  quietly  and  thought- 
fully to  bed,  while  papa  began  to  read  aloud 
to  the  older  ones  the  news  from  the  evening 
paper.  Homespun. 


GEMS   OF  TRUTH. 


THE  devil,  with  all  his  aids,  need  not  sup- 
pose that  he  can  again  destroy  the  holy 
Priesthood  from  the  earth  by  killing  a  few, 
for  he  cannot  do  it.  God  has  set  His  hand, 
for  the  last  time,  to  redeem  His  people,  the 
honest- in  heart,  and  Lucifer  cannot  hinder 
Him.  Brigham  Young, 

Jour,  of  Dis.,  Vol.  II. 

If  you  are  what  you  profess  to  be,  do  your 
duty — stay  with  the  Saints,  pay  your  tithing, 
and  be  prompt  in  paying  as  you  are  in  feed- 
ing your  family.  Brigham  Young, 

Jour,  of  Dis.,  Vol.  II 

Although  peace  may  temporarily  have 
smiled  around,  yet  it  is  like  the  lone  traveler, 
struggling  to  make  his  way  through  the 
scarcely  incrusted  lava,  yet  warm  amid  the 
crater  of  the  momentarily  extinct  volcano, 
which  has  only  ceased  to  pour  forth  its  liquid 
fire  to  gather  renewed  and  increased  energy 
and  again  send  forth  its  lurid  flame,  molten 
fury  and  devastation  to  all  around.  Thus  has 
it  ever  been  with  this  people — in  the  midst  of 
enemies  have  they  built  up  cities  which 
they  might  inhabit;  erected  temples  unto  the 
name  of  the  God  whom  they  serve,  wherein 
to  worship  and  receive  their  holy  anointings 
and  endowments.  But  no  sooner  have  they 
commenced  than  have  also  commenced  the 
howlings  of  the  myrmidons  of  Satan's  king- 
dom, crying  as  they  did  before  Pilate,  when 
they  murdered  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
"Away  with  him!  away  with  him!  crucify 
him  !    crucify  him  !  " 

Bishop  Edward  Hunter, 

Jour,  of  Dis.,  Vol.  II. 
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I  say  to  my  young  friends,  be  firm  to 
extend  the  principle  of  freedom  and  liberty 
to  this  country,  and  never  suffer  the  hand  of 
oppression  to  invade  it. 

Geo.  a.   Smith, 
Jour,   of  Dis. ,    ]^ol.   II. 

Young  men  and  youths,  just  rising  to  take 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men,  if  you  follow  in 
the  precepts  of  wisdom,  and  abide  in  the 
counsel  of  truth,  you  shall  have  strength 
according  to  your  days  and  the  mountain  tor- 
rent shall  not  be  more  fierce  to  encounter 
than  you  when  the  enemy  shall  again  marshal 
his  hosts  for  battle ;  the  mountain  roe  shall 
not  be  swifter,  nor  more  agile  in  its  flight, 
than  you  in  scaling  the  mountain  height,  or 
leaping  the  deep,  dark  chasm,  made  by  a 
thousand  floods.  Nothing  shall  present  a 
barrier  too  high,  too  rugged,  or  so  difficult 
that  you  cannot  surmount  it.  As  physical 
strength  shall  be  given,  so  shall  mental 
strength  and  ability,  and  you  will  increase 
and  strengthen  until  you  can  fathom  the  deep 
sciences  and  unfold  the  mysteries  of  eternity. 

To  you,  also,  ye  maidens  of  Israel,  is  it 
not  an  honor  to  be  numbered  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  Zion?  Unto  you  this  invitation 
extends,  to  make  yourselves  useful  in  the  drama 
of  life ;  qualify  yourselves  also  for  the  part 
which  may  be  allotted  you  to  perform  in  the 
Kingdom  of  our  God.  Preserve  yourselves 
in  purity  and  the  perfection  of  every  virtue. 
Let  your  time  be  fully  occupied  in  some  use- 
ful employment,  and  although  you  may  not 
be  called  upon  to  encounter  the  fierce  contest 
of  the  world,  as  your  brothers,  fathers  or  hus- 
bands, yet  your  path  shall  so  closely  entwine 
itself  with  theirs  as  to  to  strengthen,  nourish 
and  sustain  them,  be  a  jiresent  help  in  every 
time  of  need;  and,  when  the  stubborn  clouds 
shall  lower  and  fierce  persecution  rage,  be 
enabled,  by  united  faith  and  energy,  to  bid 
defiance  to  "Mormon"  foes,  whether  they 
come  in  form  of  men  in  hostile  array  or  the 
more  Insiduous  and  stealthy  manner  of 
demons  from  the  arch  and  subtle  intriguer 
and  deceiver  of  the  human  race.  Yes,  fair 
maidens,  if  you  would  have  loveliness  encir- 


cle your  brow  and  beauty  adorn  your  forms, 
let  the  gems  of  virtue,  truth  and  sincerity 
sparkle  m  your  eyes,  and  adorn  your  minds 
with  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Let  excellence, 
goodness  and  industry  embellish  your  lives 
and  the  star  of  your  glory  shall  never  wane, 
nor  the  promised  inheritance  to  dwell  among 
the  Gods  be  withheld. 

Daniel  H.   Wells, 
Jour,   of  Dis. ,    l^o/.   II 

If  Jesus  could  not  lay  His  head  in  an 
unholy,  polluted  temple,  how  can  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  expect  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
take  its  residence  and  abide  with  them  in 
their  tabernacles  and  temples  of  clay,  unless 
they  keep  themselves  pure,  spotless  and  unde- 
filed?  Brigham  Young, 

Jour,  of  Dis.,   Vol.  II. 

Go,  ye  Elders,  and  now  consider  yourselves 
from  this  time  forth  missionaries.  If  the  gos- 
pel is  in  you  like  a  flaming  fire,  to  be  poured 
upon  the  people,  gather  your  neighbors 
and  give  your  brethren  an  invitation  to  your 
house,  and  set  before  them  the  duties  of  man ; 
and  preach,  if  you  can  speak  but  four  or  five 
minutes,  occupying  that  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  Continue  to  preach,  study  and 
learn  by  faith  and  prayer,  until  your  minds 
and  mouths  are  opened  and  you  understand 
most  perfectly  the  love  of  Christ. 

Brigham  Young, 
Jour,  of  Dis.,  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 

Suppose  our  temple  was  ready,  and  we 
should  enter  there  to  act  for  the  dead ;  we 
could  only  act  for  those  whose  names  are 
known  to  us — and  these  are  few  to  the  most 
of  us  Americans.  And  why  is  this?  We  have 
never  had  time  to  look  to  the  heavens,  or  to 
the  past  or  future,  so  busy  have  we  been  with 
the  things  of  the  earth.  We  have  hardly  had 
time  to  think  of  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  fathers. 

It  is  time  that  all  this  stupidity  and  indif- 
ference should  come  to  an  end,  and  that  our 
hearts  were  opened  and  our  charities  extend- 
ed, and  that  our  bosoms  expanded  to  reach 
forth  after — whom?    Those  whom  we  consider 
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dead.  God  has  condescended  so  far  to  our 
capacity  as  to  speak  of  our  fathers  as  if  they 
were  dead,  although  they  are  all  living  spirits 
and  will  live  forever.  We  have  no  dead. 
Only  think  of  it.  Our  fathers  are  all  living, 
thinking,  active  agents;  we  have  only  been 
taught  that  they  are  dead.  P.  P.  Pratt. 
Jour,  of  Dis.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  ij. 

NO   SUCCESS   WITHOUT   GOD. 


'"pHE  age  in  which  we  now  live  is  a  remark- 
i  able  one  for  all  kinds  of  sensation  and 
levity.  After  all  the  millions  of  money,  and 
centuries  of  Christian  evangelism  and  phil- 
osophic and  scientific  research  that  have  been 
spent  to  better  the  condition  of  the  moral 
and  religious  world,  we  find  today  that  the 
public  appetite  for  truth  is  in  a  very  depraved, 
deranged  and  bilious  state.  The  pulpit,  the 
press,  the  stage  and  the  platform,  seem  to  be 
in  a  quandary  regarding  certain  important 
things  within  the  scope  of  their  professional 
jurisdiction,  and,  seemingly,  are  almost  forced 
to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  pander  to 
the  depraved  tastes  of  their  patrons,  or  be 
driven  to  the  wall.  Question  the  heads  of 
these  institutions  on  the  immoral  tendencies 
of  the  times,  and  the  answer  is  given,  "We 
must  act  to  suit  the  public  desire,  or  our 
labors  would  lack  popular  favor,  and  pecuni- 
ary support.  Regenerate  the  people,  give 
their  minds  a  higher  and  purer  moral  tone," 
they  say,  "and  we  will  follow  suit  and  fall 
into  line.  The  remedy  is  with  the  public 
and  not  with  us.  What  is  the  matter  with 
our  spiritual  guides,"  they  say;  "they  are  the 
proper  ones  to  Christianize  the  world,  and  fit 
and  prepare  it  for  a  higher  plane  of  morality 
and  virtue."  Ask  the  clergy  what  is  the 
matter  with  our  moral  atmosphere,  and  they 
will  blame  the  evils  that  corrupt  society,  to  a 
corrupt  press,  stage  and  platform.  "What 
is  the  use  for  us,"  they  say,  "to  preach  the 
word  of  God  to  the  people,  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  counteracting  influences;  irradicate 
these  destroying  influences,  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  do  something."     And  thus  it  goes. 


one  blames  the  other,  all  seem  puzzled,  so  the 
world  must  wag  and  do  the  best  it  can. 

But  the  clergy  have  other  grave  evils  to 
contend  against.  There  are  so  many  religious 
people  now-a-days  who  claim  that  they  have 
out-grown  the  old  beaten  tracks,  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  modern  Christianity,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  make  religion 
harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the 
ministers  will  have  to  preach  to  empty  pews, 
and  bare  walls,  soon.  A  great  many  advanced 
thinkers  claim  that  the  religions  of  the  world 
are  not  progressive  enough  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
this  the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  found 
it  necessary  to  modify,  or  change  in  part,  the 
word  of  God,  to  suit  the  advanced  state  of 
affairs,  as  they  are  said  to  exist. 

We  wonder  how  many  men  have  light 
enough  to  perceive  that  in  making  these 
modifications  and  changes,  they  are  fulfilling 
what  God  through  His  prophets  has  pre- 
dicted. The  scriptures  inform  us,  that  in  the 
latter  days  men  would  change  the  ordinances 
and  break  the  everlasting  covenant.  That 
they  would  be  heady  and  high-minded,  lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God.  That 
darkness  would  cover  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  would  believe  a  lie  rather  than  the  truth, 
and  thus  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to  be 
condemned.  Seeing  then,  that  the  world's 
teachers  are  baffled,  and  that  men  are  left  to 
grope  in  spiritual  darkness,  and  knowing  that 
something  must  be  done,  to  whom  shall  we 
look  for  succor?  It  is  obvious  that  God  must 
come  to  the  rescue,  or  the  world  must  perish. 
The  ministers  of  Christendom  are  evidently 
unfit  for  the  task  before  them.  God  does  not 
acknowledge  those  who  preach  for  money, 
and  divine  for  hire,  nor  did  He  ever  design 
that  a  course  of  college  study  would  full  equip 
a  person,  with  all  the  qualifications  and 
authority  necessary,  to  preach  His  gospel. 
The  ancient  apostles,  and  Christ,  Himself, 
the  great  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith, 
offered  the  gospel  to  all,  in  its  power  and 
purity,  without  money,  without  learning,  and 
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without  price,  yet,  because  they  would  not 
conform  to  usage  and  custom,  and  to  popular 
clamor,  they  were  persecuted,  slain  and  cruci- 
fied. Is  the  servant  better  than  the  master, 
that  he  should  claim  or  expect  special  favors, 
or  pander  to  suit  the  whims  of  a  wicked 
world?  The  preaching  of  God's  word  has 
always  been  unpopular  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  till  satan  is 
bound,  and  sin  subdued. 

The  world  is  quite  justified  in  calling  for  a 
progressive  religion,  and  one,  too,  that  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  their  wants  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual.  This  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  proposes  to  do.  It  embraces  all 
our  interests  within  its  ample  folds,  but  we 
must  receive  it  in  a  true  and  proper  way  and 
be  humble  enough  to  accept  it  in  God's  j 
appointed  manner.  He  has  sent  the  gospel  j 
to  the  earth  again,  with  all  its  gifts  and  bless- 
ings, and  men  are  called  upon  to  repent  and 
be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
and  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him. 
Those  who  do  His  will  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine.  There  need  be  no  doubt  or 
uncertainty  in  the  matter,  no  guess  work.  He 
has  promised  an  actual  knowledge  to  every 
honest,  sincere  member  of  His  Church.  One 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
Church  is  immediate  revelation.  With  this 
means  of  communication  always  open,  it  is 
eminently  fitted  to  be  truthful  and  progres- 
sive, and  just  the  thing  we  need  to  cure  the 
evils  that  prove  such  great  stumbling  blocks 
to  society  at  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  or  underrate 
seminaries  of  learning,  or  to  dampen  the 
ardor  of  those  who  sustain  them.  We  know 
that  intellectual  attainment,  with  sufficient 
moral  force  behind  it,  to  cause  it  to  produce 
its  legitimate  results,  is  very  grand  indeed, 
and  has  done  a  world  of  good.  Nevertheless, 
no  man,  by  learning  alone,  can  find  out  God. 
One  stroke  of  revelation,  one  breath  of 
inspired  wisdom  could  solve  more  of  the  vex- 
ing problems  that  canker  society,  than  all  the 
seats  of  learning  in  Christendom  could  in  a 
thousand  years.     But  man  is  proud  and  vain, 


and  greedy  of  worldly  applause  and  honor. 
He  would  fondly  have  the  praise  for  this  and 
for  that,  and  leave  God  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  But,  friends,  it  cannot  be  done. 
God  is  ruler  and  master  here.  The  earth, 
with  all  it  contains,  is  His.  He  created  it, 
and  He  will  and  ought  to  have  all  the  honor 
and  glory.  We  may  propose — He  will  dis- 
pose. 

It  is  a  vast  mistake  to  think,  as  some  do, 
that  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  modern 
society,  will  emerge  a  blessed  era  of  peace 
and  harmony,  of  common  interest  and 
brotherhood.  The  chances  are  largely  in  the 
other  direction,  which  everyone  must  admit 
who  carefully  studies  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  many  secret  isms  now  existing  against  law 
and  order,  together  with  the  many  unions  of 
labor  against  capital  and  capital  against 
labor,  go  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady 
increase  of  disturbing  forces  both  under  and 
above  the  surface  awaiting  favorable  oppor- 
tunities to  assert  themselves  in  some  way  that 
will  be  deteriorating  to  the  world's  future 
happiness. 

The  vast  preparations  that  are  constantly 
being  made  for  war  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  are  also  warnings  of 
much  future  destruction  and  trouble.  And  if 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  prophesy,  we  must 
expect  that  when  nations  are  crying  peace, 
peace,  sudden  destruction  is  nigh.  We  are 
also  told  that  peace  shall  be  taken  from  the 
earth,  that  judgments,  plagues  and  pestilences 
and  earthquakes  shall  prevail,  and  that  men's 
hearts  shall  fail  them  for  fear  of  the  calamities 
that  shall  abound.  In  view  of  these  prophetic 
truths,  we  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the 
theories  of  men,  that  out  of  disruption, 
happiness  and  unity  will  be  evoked,  and  a 
better  state  of  society  established.  The 
Lord  in  His  own  way  and  in  His  own  due 
time,  will  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  the 
earth,  and  man,  from  sin  and  woe.  Then 
every  knee  will  bow  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  He  has  done  His  work  well,  and  will 
frankly  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  success 
without  God.  J-    C. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

24,  VOL.   XXIV. 

1.  During  the  darkness  and  apos- 
tasy at  Kirtland,  what  was  Brig-harn 
Young's  constant  testimony  regard- 
ing Joseph  Smith?  A.  That  he  was 
a  prophet  of  the  Most  High  God, 
and  had  not  transgressed  or  fallen  as 
apostates  declared. 

2.  What  was  the  result  of  his  fidel- 
ity to  the  Prophet  and  the  cause?  A. 
The  enemies  of  the  cause  hated  him 
and  threatened  to  destroy  him.  So 
great  was  their  fury  against  him,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Kirtland. 

3.  When  did  he  leave  Kirtland? 
A.    On  the  22nd  of  December,  1837. 

4.  Why  did  the  Prophet  Joseph 
have  to  flee  about  the  same  time? 
A.  Because  of  the  spirit  of  moboc- 
racy  which  prevailed  among  the  apos- 
tates. 

5.  While  Brother  Brigham  was 
on  his  journey  and  having  reached 
the  town  of  Dublin,  Indiana,  whom 
did  he  meet?  A.  The  Prophet  Jos- 
eph. 

6.  After  he  had  been  there  a  short 
time  how  did  he  address  Brother 
Young?  A.  "Brother  Brigham,  I 
am  destitute  of  means  to  pursue  my 
journey,  and  as  you  are  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  who  hold  the  keys 
of  the  Kingdom  in  all  the  world,  I 
believe    1    shall   throw  myself  upon 


you,  and  look  to  you  for   counsel  in 
this  case  " 

7.  How  did  this  seem  to  strike 
him?  A.  At  first  he  could  hardly 
believe  the   Prophet  was  in   earnest. 

8.  On  assuring  him  that  he  was, 
what  did  he  say?  A.  "If  you  will 
take  my  counsel,  it  will  be  that  you 
rest  yourself  and  be  assured,  Brother 
Joseph,  you  shall  have  plenty  of  mon- 
ey to  pursue  your  journey." 

9.  How  was  this  promise  fulfilled? 
A.  A  Brother  Tomlinson  living  in 
that  place,  who  had  previously  asked 
Brother  Brigham's  counsel  about  sell- 
ing his  tavern,  sold  it  and  with  some 
of  the  means  assisted  the  Prophet. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  24:  Annie  S.  Sessions,  Heber 
C.  Blood,  H.  H.  Blood  and  Jennetta 
Blood. 


QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH  HISTORY. 

I.  What  did  the  Lord  direct  in 
a.  revelation  given  in  Far  West  in 
July,  1838?  2.  What  else  was  re- 
quired of  them?  3.  What  was  the 
condition  of  matters  in  Far  West 
just  before  this  day  arrived?  4. 
What  were  the  views  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  on  the  subject  of  fulfill- 
ing the  revelation?  5.  How  did 
the  apostates  and  robbers  view  the 
situation?  6.  What  were  the  feel- 
inofs  of  President  Young-  and  those 
of  the   Twelve  Apostles  who   were 
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with  him?     7. 


President  Youngf  address  them 


In   what  words   did 

8. 

With  whom  did  he  leave  Ouincy  for 
Far  West  to  fulfill  the  revelation? 
9.  Whom  did  they  meet  just  before 
reaching  Far  West?  10.  What  in- 
formation did  they  give  President 
Young  and  his  fellow  apostles?  1 1. 
What  did  these  brethren  do? 


AWARD   OF  PRIZES. 

The  prizes  offered  for  the  best  and 
most  complete  answers  to  questions 
published  in  the  last  half  of  Vol.  24, 
are  awarded  as  follows: 

Heber  C.  Blood,  first  prize;  one 
year's 'subscription  to  the  Juvenile 
Instructor. 

Henry  H.  Blood,  second  prize;  A 
volume  of  the   "Quiver  Readings." 

jennetta  Blood,  third  prize;  "His- 
tory of  the  Waldenses." 


OUR   SOLDIER  BOYS. 


"I'm  a  soldier!  "  cried  our  four  year  old, 

"A  soldier,  don't  you  see? 
I  belong  to  The   People's    Party,  ihough- 

That  is  the  side  for  me  /  ' ' 

And  he  looked  a  hero,  every  inch. 
As  good  as  the  land  can  afford, 

On  his  prancing  "fire-fly"  rocking  horse, 
With  his  wooden  gun  and  sword. 


A  joyful  feeling  comes  to  us, 

.\s  we  think  of  our  rights  and  wrongs, 
That  our  little  soldier  knows  so  well, 

To  which  Party  he  belongs. 


For  there's  now  and  then  a  man  we  meet, 

Who  deems  the  out-look  dim. 
And  scarcely  feels  prepared  to  say. 

Which  side  is  the  side  for  him. 

At  eve  as  the  children's  bed-time  came. 
They  were  taking  off  their  shoes, 

When  we  heard  expressed  some  further  hints. 
Of  our  infant  soldier's  views. 

Speaking  of  something  they  wanted  one. 
Asked  "  how  shall  we  get  it — now  ?  " 

"  Why /;■«)'  for  it  " — our  soldier  said, 
"  Ask  the  Lord  for  it  that' s  how  ! 

Wise  little  soldier,  and  brave — is  not 

The  People's  party  strong. 
With  hundreds  and  thousands  such  who  know 

To  which  Party  they  belong  ? 

We  kissed  the  darling,  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

Who  shall  measure  our  hopes  and  joys  ? 
God  keeps  them  honest  and  pure  and  true  ; 

Our  People's  soldier  Boys  ! 


THE  PUGILISTS. 

"Madison's  been  fighting  me  aw- 
ful. He  hit  me  smack  in  the  mouth, 
and  I  most  swallowed  my  teeth." 

Jefferson  said  this  as  he  came  burst- 
ing into  his  mother's  room,  looking 
almost  as  badly  scratched  and'  disor- 
dered as  though  he  had  been  through 
a  battle  with  a  wild-cat. 

Madison  followed  close  upon  the 
heels  of  plaintiff  looking  as  if  he  had 
been  through  a  battle  with  several 
wild-cats  ;  and  oh,  how  angry  he  was ! 

"Before  I'd  be  a  cry-baby  and  a 
tattle-tale!"  he  said,  tauntingly,  to 
his  brother.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
mother.  "Anyhow,  he  pulled  my 
nose  first,  and  I  won't  take  that  from 
nobody!" 
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"But  he  pull-pull-pulled  my  hair 
first,"  Jeff  retorted,  speaking  so  rap- 
idly and  vehemently  that  he  stut- 
tered. 

"But  he  kicked  me  r-r-right  in  the 
middle  of  the  stomach,  and  it  aches 
there  now!"  cried  Madison,  stutter- 
inof  too. 

"He   bit  me!"    shouted  Jefferson. 

"I  had  to  bite  him  to  make  him 
stop  pinchin'   me."    yelled  Madison. 

"I  say  he  slapped  me  in  the  face 
'fore  I  pinched  him !"  screamed  Jef- 
ferson. 

"Don't  care!  I  aint  a-goin  to  be 
dared.  He  dared  me  to  slap,  and  I 
slapped!"  bawled  Madison. 

During  this  noisy  dispute  between 
the  two  "young  Presidents"  (as  the 
twins  were  sometimes  called,)  the 
mother  sat  silent  and  sorely  troubled, 
considering  what  she  should  say  or 
do.  Very  often,  to  her  great  grief 
the  poor  woman  had  to  hear  and  set- 
tle such  quarrels  as  this. 

"Boys,"  she  said,  "you  are  break- 
ing my  heart." 

This  did  not  startle  the  boys,  since 
they  had  heard  it  asserted  a  hundred 
times  beiore. 

"There's  as  much  give  to  mother's 
heart  as  to  my  rubber  ball,"  Jefferson 
had  decided. 

"You  are  hurrying  me  to  the 
grave,"  the  mother  continued. 

They  had  heard  that,  too,  often 
enough  to  care  very  little  about  it. 

After  this  remark,  the  mother 
stopped  in  utter  helplessness.  She 
had  tried   everything,  to   the  last  ex- 


tent of  her  resources,  in  the  vain  ef- 
fort to  put  a  stop  to  these  belligerent 
outbreaks  between  her  boys.  She 
had  scolded,  and  threatened,  and 
whipped,  and  coaxed,  and  besought, 
and  wept,  and  bribed ;  but  all  to  very 
little  purpose.  Almost  every  day  the 
little  desperadoes  had  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, and  ran  to  her  to  be  comforted. 

The  boys  were  twins,  and  in  looks 
resembled  each  other  so  exactly  that 
their  mother  was  almost  the  only 
mortal  who  could  tell  them  apart. 

"Shingle  one  of  their  heads,"  said 
the  father,  impatiently,  one  day.  "I 
can't  tell  t'other  from  which.  I've 
always  got  'em  in  a  twist.  I  don't 
believe  the  rascals  know  themselves 
apart." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Madison's 
hair  was  kept  cut  to  the  skin,  while 
Jefferson  wore  his  in  the  neck. 

This  put  Jeff  at  a  disadvantage  in 
his  encounters  with  his  brother,  since 
Madison  was  always  sure  to  have  the 
"best  hold." 

While  the  mother  sat  gazing  help- 
lessly at  her  quarrelsome  boys,  their 
father  entered  from  an  adjoining 
room.  He  was  brakeman  on  a  west- 
ern railroad,  and  being  much  of  the 
time  away  from  home,  knew  very  lit- 
tle about  the  behavior  of  his  twins, 
except  by  reports  from  the  mother. 
She  might  have  succeeded  better  in 
her  management  of  the  boys  if  their 
father  had  been  at  home  to  reinforce 
her.  This  time  he  happened  to  over- 
hear the  loud  talk. 
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"Been  fighting  again,  hey?"  he 
exclaimed. 

In  his  hand  were  two  formidable- 
looking  articles, — strong,  substantial 
rawhides.  The  twins'  eyes  grew  con- 
siderably larger.  The  father  handed 
one  of  the  whips  to  Madison. 

"Take  this,"  said  he,  sternly. 

Madison  put  out  his  hand  in  a  sol- 
emn manner,  and  took  the  whip. 

"Take  //«>,"  the  father  said  to  Jeff 

Jeff  put  out  his  hand  in  an  equally 
solemn  way,  and  took  the  other  whip. 

Then  the  strong-handed  brakeman 
took  hold  of  the  boys,  and  set  them 
squarely  fronting  each  other,  about 
three  feet  apart. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "fall  to,  and  whip 
jackets.  Whip  to  your  hearts'  con- 
tent." 

You  should  have  seen  the  expres- 
sion on  those  boys'  faces. 

[to  be  continued.] 


"WHEN   MY   SHIP  COMES   IN." 

"O  MAMMA,  when  'ivill  your  ship  come  in?" 

A  childish  voice  cries  pleadingly. 
And  all  the  longings  that  stir  within 

A  child's  small  soul,  look  up  at  me 
Through  two  brown  eyes;  and  when  I  smiled, 

The  voice  cries,  "Mamma,  you  told  me  so!" 
And  I  can  but  say,  "  We  must  wait  awhile, 

For,  darling,  I  really  do  not  know. 
The  ships  sail  east,  and  the  ships  sail  west, 

And  white  sails  flap  on  every  sea, 
And  we  must  be  patient  and  do  our  best, 

Till  a  ship  comes  in  for  you  and  me." 

"But,  mamma,  I  want  my  china  doll, 
And  I  want  a  carriage  to  ride  her  in, 

And  such  lot  of  things !    Can  I  have  them  all 
When  that  old  ship  comes  a  sailing  in? 


Can  I  have  a  nice  little  rocking-chair, 

Andadear  little  trunk  for  my  baby's  clothes. 
And  a  little  brush  to  brush  her  hair, 

And  a  little  han'chuff  to   wipe  her  nose!" 
"My  darling,  the  ships  go  east  and  west, 

SaiUng  away  over  every  sea. 
So  we'll  watch  and  wait,  and  do  our  best, 

Till  a  ship  comes  in  for  you  and  me !" 

So  the  child  turns  away  to  her  quiet  play, 

To  tell  once  more  to  her  battered  doll 
Of  the  lovely  sister  she'll  have  some  day. 

And  the  carriage,  and  trunk,  and  chair,  and 
all 
The  pleasant  things  that  her  childish  heart 

Is  longing  for,  till  it  seems  a  sin 
To  keep  her  playing  a  watcher's  part 

For  the  ship  that  may  never  come  sailing  in. 
O  ships  that  go  sailing  east  and  west. 

With  white  sails  flapping  on  every  sea. 
If  we  patiently  wait,  and  do  our  best. 

Will  a  ship  come  in  for  my  darling  and  me? 

5.   M.    W. 


Deliberation,  too   far  prolonged, 
defeats  its  own  ends. 


What  a  little  boy  said  of  his 
gfrandmother  who  took  him  for  a 
walk.  "Her  thoughts  were  too  high 
for  me  and  my  thoughts  were  too 
low  for  her ;  so  we  never  said 
nothing." 


There  is  a  very  talkative  little 
boy  whose  brother  offered  him  a  six- 
pence if  he  wouldn't  say  a  word  at 
table  that  evening,  because  there 
would  be  guests  there.  After  ten 
minutes  of  silence  the  little  boy  whis- 
pered anxiously  to  his  brother,  "Ar- 
thur, Arthur,  mayn't  1  take  a  penny's. 
worth?"    ' 
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UPHOLD   THE   RIGHT. 

This  music    is    a  French  National   air  composed    by    Hortense  Beauharnais,  mother  of 

the   Emperor  Napoleon. 

Words  by  Emily  H.  Woodmansee.  Music  arr.  by  E.  Beeslev. 
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Note  how  they  toil  whose  aim  is  spoil. 

Who  plundering  plots  devise; 
Yet  time  will  teach,  that  fools  o'erreach 

The  mark,  and  lose  the  prize. 
Can  justice  deign  to  wrong  maintain. 

Whoever  wills  it  so? 
Can  honor  mate  with  treach'rous  hate? 

Can  figs  on  thistles  grow  ? 
Dare  to  be  true,  and  hopeful  too  ; 

Be  watchful,  brave  and  shrewd; 
Weigh  every  act ;  be  wise,  in  fact, 

To  serve  the  general  good. 


Nor  basely  yield,  nor  quit  a  field — 

Important  is  the  fray  ; 
Scorn  to  recede,  there  is  no  need 

To  give  our  rights  away. 

Left  handed  fraud  let  those  applaud 

Who  would  by  fraud  prevail ; 
In  freedom's  name,  contest  their  claim, 

Use  no  such  word  as  fail ; 
Honor  we  must  each  sacred  trust, 

And  rightful  zeal  display. 
Our  part  fulfill,  then  come  what  will — 

High  Heaven  will  clear  the  way. 
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MMUSIC  PALACE.^ 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
.Jse^Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


